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Dien Bien Phu: a Reveille 


FrANcis CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
Archbishop of New York 


An address at a dinner launching a financial campaign to erect a church for 
Americans residing in Paris, Paris, France, May 20, 1954. 


— this lovely and beloved 
city, world-acclaimed as the City 
of Light, has taken on, for me, a new 
light—one whose glow comes not 
from brilliantly-illuminated avenues 
or historic shrines; but rather from 
that far-off place where the flame of 
French heroism has burned but lately 
so brightly, so unforgettably in the 
defense of that jungle garrison called 
Dien Bien Phu. A few months ago 
its name was scarcely known to us; 
and today it has already passed into 
our language as a flaming symbol of 
raw courage and _ unconquerable 
spirit. Proud am I tonight to salute 
the valor of those who have made 
this possible, and may I say in tribute 
to them that they will remain in mem- 
ory as having been faithful to the 


highest traditions of French gallantry 
—and there can be no finer tribute 
than that! 

It has seemed to me particularly 
fitting that, out of the rubble and 
smoke of that 57-day siege which has 
electrified the world, there should 
emerge with all the honors of battle, 
not only a valiant general and his 
men, but an equally valiant woman 
who, in refusing to leave her ministry 
of nursing wounded soldiers, has 
proved herself worthy to take her 
place in that noble tradition of 
French womanhood which has known 
the glory of a Joan of Arc. Any na- 
tion whose sons and daughters bear 
such an heroic stamp cannot fail to 
be an inspiration to us. Although the 
headlines have proclaimed the loss of 
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Dien Bien Phu, we know now that it 
is only the place called Dien Bien Phu 
that has been lost because the symbol 
of what took place there can never 
be lost. It will live on to inspire other 
heroes, and by the light of that sym- 
bol all who cherish freedom may now 
proudly walk. 


DEFENDERS OF FREEDOM 


And as they walk, let them remem- 
ber that at Dien Bien Phu a new 
Song of Roland has been sung in our 
time and that the noblest of Christian 
epics has found a twentieth-century 
echo in the gallantry of General de 
Castries and his men. The horn of 
Roland which sounded high in the 
pass of Roncesvalles, almost twelve 
centuries ago, and rallied the men of 
Charlemagne, has sounded again over 
the plain of Dien Bien Phu in a soul- 
stirring reveille calling free men 
everywhere to awaken now and share 
the spirit of those valiant few who 
have struck new fires of hope from 
the ashes of defeat. 

Their stalwart example has given 
to our world the heartening evidence 
that freedom still has its gallant de- 
fenders, men in whom the reserves of 
the spirit are deep and who have 
demonstrated that they are ready to 
use them in the defense of all they 
hold dear. This is particularly heart- 
ening because it has been said that 
Western man no longer has the verve 
and the will to defend his free insti- 
tutions. Dien Bien Phu is proof that 
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such is not the case. The men who 
participated in its defense were men 
of great spirit and it was for that 
reason that we found their actions 
so stirring and so moving. It has been 
a long time since the Communist foe 
has met so determined a resolve on 
the part of free men to check his ad. 
vance and it is a large part of the 
tribute which the free world has paid 
to Dien Bien Phu that, when men 
remember that place now, they do 
not remember who overran it; they 
remember instead the men who de 
fended it so heroically. 


When we have said this, however, 
it still remains to say that for all the 
gallantry exhibited by both the 
French and Vietnamese warriors a 
Dien Bien Phu, time is swiftly rur- 
ning out for the world of free men. 
The areas of freedom have been 
steadily shrinking through these past 
few fateful years and they promise to 
shrink even more unless we turn from 
our indifference and indecision re 
garding the threat of Communism. It 
was Lenin who said that the road to 
Paris runs through Peiping and Delhi 
and for that reason none of us can 
maintain an air of detachment about 
what now transpires in the Far East 
Sooner or later we who are free have 
been marked down for slavery and 
will be drawn into the line of the 
Communist juggernaut. On this score 
let us have no illusions. We stand 
under the same sentence of death 
that has already been meted out to 
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1954 DIEN BIEN 
free peoples in those countries that 
are now enslaved by Russia. 

Added to this, we have the dis- 
tubing prospect that working con- 
stantly within our midst is a traitor- 
ous remnant faithful to Soviet aims 
and seeking to subvert the very land 
that harbors them and guarantees 
them the boon of freedom. Has there 
ever been in history a tyranny wed- 
ded to such duplicity? A foe who 
speaks the words of peace, all the 
while his hands run red with the 
blood of his victims—a foe who cir- 
cularizes the world with peace pleas 
to dupe the unwary, all the while he 
spends extravagant sums for military 
purposes and engages in a world-wide 
campaign to provoke unrest among 
nations and peoples—a foe who 
speaks of alleviating the misery of 
the masses, all the while he grinds 
them deeper into the mire of slavery 
—a foe that misinterprets the words 
of President Eisenhower and distorts 
the meaning of the message of the 
Holy Father, pretending to reconcile 
Communism with Christianity! 

The tragedy of such duplicity is 
that it has found eloquent apologists 
in our Western world who have ex- 
cused all the Communist excesses on 
the ground that all violent revolu- 
tions have their seamy side. Listening 
to such apologists one would think 
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that it has been the Western powers 
who have been guilty of subversion, 
of dishonor and treachery. But it 
was not Western man who enslaved 
Czechoslovakia, who made a mockery 
of democratic procedures in Poland, 
who blotted out the hierarchy of 
Lithuania, and who has made of Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, the Ukraine and 
China places where terror and horror 
have an abiding home. The respon- 
sibility for these monstrous crimes 
must be laid directly at the door of 
Soviet Russia. 


CRISIS OF THE SPIRIT 


If we lull ourselves into believing 
that Communism is anything else but 
a deliberate attempt to change com- 
pletely the nature and character of 
that civilization which gives all of 
us here tonight a common bond, we 
will have to answer to history for 
our naiveté. Out-weighing the mili- 
tary, political and economic aspects 
of that crisis which has developed 
in our century is the fact that in its 
deepest and most fundamental sense 
it is a crisis of the spirit. It involves 
the basic loyalties of man—loyalties 
that have their roots in God. 

The Communist understands this 
and that is why he has tried with 
might and main to destroy those loyal- 
ties. Happily they are beyond his 
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reach because they are fixed in a 
Divine supernatural order which it 
is possible for the Communist to 
vilify but never to destroy! In his 
work of vilification he has delivered 
a shattering blow upon that Church 
behind the Iron Curtain which our 
Holy Father Pope Pius XII has mov- 
ingly described as the Church of 
Silence. In view of this openly ex- 
pressed enmity to religion, it is diffi- 
cult to understand how in those coun- 
tries outside the Iron Curtain where 
there is_a deep religious tradition 
there can be so wide-spread a sub- 
scription to what is known as 
“stomach” Communism. There can be 
no divorce between the political force 
of Communism and the rest of that 
evil system. To imagine that there 
can be is to underestimate sadly the 
extent and scope of the claims that 
system makes upon its followers. It 
tolerates no divided loyalties. If it 
gives you bread it asks for your soul, 
and one way or another it will strive 
to obtain it! 


BETRAYAL OF CHRISTIANITY 


The scandal of large Communist 
numbers in the Western world is as 
nothing to the scandal of Christians 
in the twentieth century. If every 
heresy is the revenge of a forgotten 
truth, then what shall we say of that 
revenge which has already been 
wreaked by the Communist on our 
world at the expense of those truths 
which selfish Christians have chosen 
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to forget? Their persistence in thos} to se 
practices and policies which hanf steps 
made possible widespread unallei til w 
ated poverty, the setting up of chs} injus 
against class, of color against cola) Jp 
and of nation against nation consi 
tute a shocking betrayal of Christian 
ity. The judgment of God will be te. 
rible upon such men because the; 
have been false to the clear teaching 
of Christ. How can those masses o 
men who stand today outside tk 
Household of the Faith ever be wo} g<h 
to Christ if they are to have the sca: 
dal constantly before them of ma 
who profess to be Christians and ye 
live without any visible reaction to 
Christian concerns and _ responsibil- 
ties? 

Again I say, time is running ott} yh 
for us. We must develop all through} jo, 
our society a more vivid awareness ¢! 
the truth that we are our brothers} 1, 
keeper. We have already done mut 
to alleviate want and poverty and ve 
have done this not because we at 
power-hungry but because our spit 
tual heritage strongly prompts ust 
do it. However, there is much mor 
that we must do in meeting the basi 
human wants and needs of those wh 
are less privileged than we. We should 
not wait for guns to be mounted ail 
the threat of war to be upon us le 
fore we develop this deep awarenes] lt 
We have a permanent obligation t bl 
concern ourselves with the work 
justice in society, and since peace i 
the fruit of justice, it is not diffi! 
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to see how there can be no effective 
steps taken for peace in our time un- 


iJtil we give our first thoughts to the 


injustices that abound in our society. 
In setting about the work of re- 


4 contructing the social order we will 


find that the situation facing us calls 


‘I not so much for sweeping economic 


changes and new political forms as 
it does for a profund change in our 
spiritual outlook. Where we are con- 
tinually concerned with our own sel- 
fish interests, we lose that intensifica- 
tion of religious life which prompts 
us to be concerned with the plight 
and problems of our fellowman. By 
renewing our spiritual life with 
prayer and penance and by rededi- 
cating ourselves to the principles 
which underlie that life, we will have 
taken the most effective step in re- 
storing order to our troubled world. 
Here the work of the Church is not 
only inspirational but practical as 
well. Through the Church come those 
teachings and aids which enable men 
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not only to think properly but to live 
properly. 

I am happy, therefore, on this oc- 
casion to bid God-speed to the pros- 
pects of a Catholic church for my 
countrymen here in Paris. With the 
erection of such a church the cycle 
will have come full for the Church in 
France. Centuries ago you began, 
when America was but a wilderness, 
to send your missionary sons and 
daughters to plant the seeds of faith 
there. Many of the most brilliant 
pages in our missionary history are 
directly associated with the efforts of 
those splendid representatives of the 
Church in France. 

And with this contribution from 
American Knights of Malta and the 
Holy Sepulchre which, with affection 
and admiration, I now make towards 
an American church in Paris, I wish 
to honor and to perpetuate the gal- 
lant men who sacrificed for the de- 
fense of the free world and for the 
salvation of civilization at Dien Bien 


Phu. 


Why Communists Hate the U.S.A. 


Not that your Communist hates Americans more than he hates the British, 
Italians or Greeks, but he realizes, and realizes correctly, that the only road- 
block to world revolution, to the realization of his burning faith and dream, is 
the United States of America —James E. Thornton, S.J., in Mary, Chicago, Ill. 


July-August, 1954. 








Planning for Education Needs 


SAMUEL CARDINAL STRITCH 
Archbishop of Chicago 


Address to the Convention of the National Catholic Educational Association, 
Chicago, Ill., April 19, 1954 


.— theme which you have chosen 
for this convention, Planning for 
Our Educational Needs, is timely and 
indicates the purpose which prompts 
you to gather here these days. 

The theme is wisely selected be- 
cause it will encourage you to make 
careful plans for the future of our 
schools; to give calm, thorough and 
judicious consideration to both your 
immediate and long-range oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities; to see 
your personal assignments and spe- 
cial interests against the broad per- 
spective of the totality of the Church’s 
educational mission; to assign pri- 
orities in your work that are based 
upon a hierarchy of values derived 
from Catholic doctrines on educa- 
tion; to recognize the ever-increas- 
ing importance of closer collabora- 
tion with other educational agencies, 
the Church, the home and the com- 
munity; to develop in your ranks 
more great leaders — professionally 
competent, militantly courageous and 
supernaturally motivated men and 
women whose high ideals and unflag- 
ging industry will contribute to the 
progress of our schools; to inspire 
in your membership a high degree 
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of courage, generosity and true hy 
mility, so that in the spirit of broth 
erly charity you may face with yor 
fellow men the tremendous challeng 
of the future. This is indeed a wis 
way to plan for the future of Catholic 
education. 


GLANCE AT THE PAST 


Not many years ago, those of 
whom historians may refer to as crv 
saders for Catholic education hal 
little time to plan for years ahead. 
Ours was an instant problem. Thirty 
or forty years ago we had to give 
practically all our time and energy 
to preaching the importance of Catho 
lic education, to admonishing par 
ents about their duty to send thet 
children to Catholic schools, to over 
coming bitter antagonism to ow 
schools in many communities, to dis 
covering new and promising ways to 
raise money, to paying off huge debts 
on school buildings, many of which 
were barely adequate for our needs 
We had few precedents to guide us 
We had to use our wits, take chances, 
cut corners and hope for the bes. 

It was not that we did not see ides 
and did not cherish ideals. It is sig 
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nificant that the last Plenary Coun- 
cil of Baltimore did fix a plan for 
Catholic education in our schools, a 
very wise and comprehensive plan. 
We had, in those days, pioneers in 
Catholic education, fine thinkers, and, 
I may say in truth, real prophets. But 
we had to give our attention to the 
task immediately before us. While 
there were angles to this task which 
were peculiarly our own, still back 
in those days educators in general 
in the United States, in our elemen- 
tary schools and in our secondary 
schools, were pioneers, seeking a way 
and trying to find a solution for their 
immediate problems. 


Pastors OF SOULS 


If you review that period of our 
history, you will find that we did 
many things in our schools, not be- 
cause we were convinced that they 
were the perfect things, but because 
in the conditions in which we found 
ourselves they were the best things 
that we could do to satisfy our obli- 
gation. We were pastors of souls and 
as pastors of souls we were educa- 
tors. To protect souls, to do our real 
duty, frequently we had to be satis- 
fied with the good and long for the 
best. 

Again, in thinking on that period, 
let me remind you that the status of 
education on the grade-school level 
and the high-school level in the 
United States was very different from 
what it is today. Scattered over the 
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country there were still thousands 
and thousands of little one-room 
schools, taught by good teachers but 
teachers who very frequently sub- 
stituted good-will for proper train- 
ing. Much of the old tradition in edu- 
cation, a tradition which did not en- 
vision the wide reaches of education 
of today, held on and had its in- 
fluence in the setting up of cur- 
ricula. The changes which were tak- 
ing place as we developed into a 
great industrial nation were not 
tangible to most educators of the 
time. 

The poorest of all historians is the 
man who makes history and lives 
while history is being made. Still, 
back in those days, we longed for 
the day and we prayed for the day 
when we could better realize our own 
Catholic ideals in education. I know 
that you still come across some people 
who say that the schools of that day 
did a good work and even a better 
work than the schools are doing in 
our day. I think that these people are 
just “laudatores temporis anteacti.” 
Honest appraisal brings out in the 
clear the progress which has been 
made in education. There came with 
better conditions and better oppor- 
tunities a great advance. It was hard 
to meet all the demands of this 
change, but gradually we did meet 
them, and today we may say in all 
truth that we contributed mightily 
to the progress of education in our 
country. 
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No longer is there any question or 
debate among Catholics about the 
importance of Catholic schools. To- 
day Catholics simply take it for 
granted that every child ought to be 
enroiled in a Catholic school. They 
speak no longer about their duty of 
sending their children to Catholic 
schools, but they insist upon their 
right to enroll their children in Catho- 
lic elementary and secondary schools, 
and even in Catholic colleges. 

In the great shift of population 
from our cities to suburban areas, 
we are face to face with this fact. 
Any bishop will tell you how he is 
besieged with groups of Catholic 
parents in suburban areas clamoring 
for a Catholic school for their chil- 
dren. They are full ready to do their 
part in building schools, and indeed 
what they are doing in building 
schools is a marvel of divine grace. 
They make sacrifices which we know 
are hard sacrifices, but they make 
them willingly and eagerly, because 
they want a Catholic school for their 
children. Our Catholics do not com- 
plain of the burden which Catholic 
education imposes upon them. Rather 
they reach out and grasp this bur- 
den and are glad to carry it. 

This fact makes it all the more clear 
that we must do a great work of 
Catholic education in our schools. We 
must make that work as perfect as 
we can. It is a work which we give 
to God and certainly we dare not 
give to God a shoddy thing. Now 
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here in this convention you will dis 
cuss our educational needs. You wil 
hear them exposed and proposed by 
many able educators. You will con 
tribute to these discussions out of 
your own rich experience. Here you 
will meet educators in Catholic 
schools from all over our country, 
and with them you will have highly 
valuable private conversations. You 
will come to know them and they wil 
come to know you, and out of this 
meeting perhaps we may say that the 
very fact of you Catholic educator 
gathering together will contribute 
even more than what you will get 
from your formal discussions and the 
listening to learned papers. 


Wuat Are Our NEEDS? 


Your theme refers to our educa 
tional needs. What are they? Some 
of these needs are immediately evi- 
dent and command our attention. 
Others of these needs are not quite 
so apparent, but they are none the 
less real and perhaps even more im 
portant than the evident ones. After 
saying a word about our evident 
needs, I shall indicate some of these 
other needs not so apparent but 
which are nevertheless really pressing. 

One out of every four children 
born in the United States last year 
was baptized a Catholic and there 
fore given by God a right to a Catho- 
lic education. In our grade schools 
today, twice as many pupils are en- 
rolled in the first grade as in the 
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eighth. Our baptismal records indi- 
cate that. This is not a passing phe- 
nomenon but a fact which will be 
with us through the years. Statis- 
ticians point out that if adequate 
schoolroom space is to be provided 
for this increasing enrollment in our 
schools, today’s nine-room school 
house will have to be expanded into 
a sixteen-room school house by 1962. 
Add to this increase in the enroll- 
ment in our schools the shift of popu- 
lation from our cities to suburban 
areas and you will have a better pic- 
ture of the problem before us. It is 
not a question merely of adding to 
existing school buildings but a ques- 
tion of providing more and more and 
more new schools to take care of the 
children in these new areas. 

If we limited our thought only to 
the increase in our grade-school 
population during the years ahead 
of us, we would see the urgent need 
of more schools and more classrooms. 
Many of our schools today are 
crowded. Some few of them are over- 
crowded. Just to work out the ques- 
tion of providing facilities during 
these years to come, good facilities, 
is a staggering problem. 

Now we are told that during the 
next fifteen years the high-school age 
population will increase by at least 
one-third. Parents are demanding 
Catholic high schools for their chil- 
dren. At this time our high school 
facilities are sadly inadequate. You 
will find that today our Catholic high 
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schools have to refuse admittance to 
thousands of children every year be- 
cause they have no place for them. 
We need more Catholic high schools. 
We need these high schools con- 
veniently placed. 

Here is the problem of the need 
of more schools and more classrooms 
considered only on the basis of the 
present trends in the increase in the 
enrollments in our schools. Now we 
do know that there are many chil- 
dren who are not in our Catholic 
schools. We know that many of these 
children would be in our Catholic 
schools if we had adequate facilities. 


SERIOUS FINANCIAL PROBLEM 


To provide these facilities involves 
a very serious financial problem. The 
cost of school building today has in- 
creased to a point where even the 
building of a grade school requires 
the expenditure of a very large sum 
of money. Still, our people are 
anxious for schools. They demand 
schools. They are doing their utmost 
to help us to build more schools. Our 
consolation is that we are building 
more schools. We have increased the 
number of our high schools. With 
the cooperation of our people we 
shall provide more and more schools 
and classrooms over the period im- 
mediately ahead of us and we shall 
hope for the day when we shall have 
made adequate provision for our 
children in Catholic schools. 

There is something that you edu- 
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cators can do in helping us to pro- 
vide more schools and more class- 
rooms. For the planning of our 
schools, gone is the day when we 
could think of elaborate architec- 
tural styles of yesterday. We need 
facilities. We must recognize the fact 
that modern engineering and new 
building materials have given us an 
opportunity to provide serviceable, 
fine schools at a cost within our 
reach. We have not exhausted the 
possibilities of the using of this new 
modern engineering and these new 
materials. 


COLLABORATION NEEDED 


Here we come face to face with the 
whole problem of school planning in 
our day and times. Our educators 
must give us more help in solving 
the problem of providing needed 
schools and needed classrooms. We 
cannot depend merely on architects, 
even those who specialize in school 
work. We need the collaboration of 
educators with architects in giving us 
at the most reasonable possible cost 
good, fine school buildings. I would 
say very frankly that in this field we 
face a need. I do not think that our 
educators have given enough thought 
and enough study to the whole ques- 
tion of school planning and school 
building in our times. 

Now with all the building which 
we can do, if we are realistic we have 
to face the fact that there will be a 
goodly number of Catholic children 


in other than Catholic schools, 
must plan the religious instruction of 
these children. This work is a wor 
of Catholic educators. We may b 
very much encouraged in what ha 
been done in this field. When w 
compare what is being done today 
with what was done yesterday, w: 
have every reason to thank God. Still 
the whole question of proper pr 
grams for the religious education ¢ 
these children is a question whic 
deserves much study from Catholit 
educators. You will not in this con 
vention so wholly confine you 
thoughts to the children enrolled in 
your schools or to providing facil. 
ties for the increase in our schod 
enrollment as to neglect thought o 
how better to do our work of givin 
religious instruction to Catholic 
children who are not in our schook. 

Perhaps the greatest problem which 
faces us in Catholic education today 
is the need of more teachers. Al 
over the country educators are fac 
ing the problem of a shortage of 
teachers. For us Catholics this prob 
lem is very real and very acute. Vo 
cations to our teaching religiow 
families have not kept abreast with 
the increase in our school enrol 
ments. What to do to increase voce 
tions to these religious families is 
problem which confronts you and 
confronts all of us in the Church. ln 
a day when Catholic education in the 
United States was in its infancy and 
the bishops of our country faced the 
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same problem, God came to their 
rescue. There came many religious 
to teach in our schools from old 
Catholic centers of Europe. The num- 
ber of them, however, was not 
enough, and there came into being 
in those days new religious teaching 
communities. God blessed them. They 
found vocations even in the scattered 
Catholic populations of the times. 
That challenge to Catholic educa- 
tion was met. Can we say that, if we 
do our utmost, the challenge of the 
shortage of religious teachers of our 
schools will not be met in our time? 
God is willing to give His help. If we 
do our utmost, we shall be able to 
increase the number of vocations to 
our religious teaching communities. 
Much has been written on this sub- 
ject, and much that has been written 
on this subject has been written very 
well. Still, the question is not fully 
solved. In your discussions you ought 
to try to find the way of cooperat- 
ing more fully with Almighty God to 
provide a greater and greater num- 
ber of religious teachers for our 
schools. The very blessing which God 
has granted us in giving us an in- 
creased number of children to teach 
prompts such discussions and such 
efforts. This is a basic need of Catho- 
lic education in our country today. 
Now to carry on our work of 
Catholic education, we need and we 
must have lay teachers in our Catho- 
lic schools. While we shall always 
need religious teachers and while, 
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without an adequate number of re- 
ligious teachers, our school work 
will be hampered, the fact remains 
that we must not look upon the en- 
gagement of lay teachers in our 
schools as a passing provision. It 
is a thing which has come to stay 
and a thing which will stay with us. 
Rightly faced this need is not any 
sort of calamity. There is a place for 
the lay teacher in our schools, and the 
lay teacher in our schools can con- 
tribute much to their progress. 


WELL TRAINED Lay TEACHERS 


Of course, we must have well- 
trained lay teachers. We must have 
devoted lay teachers. We must have 
lay teachers inspired to the full by 
the ideal of Catholic education. But 
we must keep in mind that our schools 
are not going to suffer because we 
have lay teachers, but that they are 
going to be bettered in many ways 
if we have lay teachers in our schools 
helping our religious teachers. 

There must be a provision for the 
training and the motivation of lay 
teachers in our schools. In our De- 
partments of Education in our Catho- 
lic colleges and universities this fact 
must be kept in mind. We cannot 
have lay teachers rightly qualified 
for teaching in our schools unless 
they have that special something 
which goes to make up the teacher 
in a Catholic school. Our colleges 
and universities have a great respon- 
sibility. They must envision the fact 
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that they are training lay teachers 
for Catholic schools. They should not 
be satisfied merely with duplicating 
a program of teacher training which 
is set up in institutions which train 
teachers for secular schools. They 
must in their teacher training do 
more and more to give us properly 
qualified and trained lay teachers for 
our Catholic schools. 

Now I have stressed two evident 
urgent needs of our schools—the need 
for more schools and more class- 
rooms and the need for more properly 
trained teachers. Let me now for a 
moment consider some of the less 
apparent needs of our schools. In 
thinking of the needs which I have 
mentioned, which are really pressing 
needs, we may so allow them to oc- 
cupy our minds and engage our at- 
tention that we shall give little or 
no thought to some other less ap- 
parent, but real, urgent needs. 


Gop’s Work 


It may easily happen that we be- 
come a bit too smug and too well 
satisfied with what we are doing in 
our schools. We have made advances. 
We have made real progress, but the 
educator’ who is content with what 
he is doing is always in a bad way. 
We must keep in mind that Catholic 
education is God’s work. He gives 
us the grace to do it, and He will 
supply the needs if we do our part, 
but He expects that we do this work 
of Catholic education as perfectly as 
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it is possible for us to do it. It is; 
part of that great work of the Chur 
which our Blessed Saviour gave i 
the Church when He told the Churd 
to go forth and teach all nations, | 
is a part of the great pastoral » 
tivity of the Church in feeding th 
lambs of Christ. 

Often we ought to ponder tk 
words of Archbishop Spalding: ‘ 
it is our duty to educate, it is w 
duty to educate well.”” Remember tk 
words of our Blessed Saviour: “Su 
fer the little children to come um 
Me, for of such is the kingdom d 
heaven.” You must come to love you 
children with a Christlike love. Yu 
must seek to love them as the Sacre 


Heart of Jesus loves them. You mut} 
seek to love all of them. Beware d} 
the fallacy which comes in a teach} 
er’s mind when he thinks of teach} 


ing a class and not of teaching each 
child in that class. You know chil 
dren, and you know that their ev 
dowments are not equal. There at 
some to whom God has given a les 
measure. I am going to mention 4 
need in our schools which has beet 
overlooked and which Catholic edv- 
cators must face. 

It is not a tribute to us that fre 
quently we have solved the problem 
of the handicapped child and the de 
linquent child by excluding them 
from our schools. What provision 
have we, even in our large diocesal 
school systems, for the education 
blind children, for the education 
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the educable but subnormal child, 
for special care for the child with 
an unfortunate home background? 
Have we always given enough atten- 
tion to studying the individual child 
in our classroom? Have we con- 
ceived of our work as being a work 
for merely the normal child? Cer- 
tainly the little blind child, the little 
deaf child, the little child educable 
but under-normal is a child of Christ. 
It has a right to our services. What 
are we doing for them? Are we train- 
ing teachers for the special education 
of these children? Are we giving 
enough attention to the ungraded 
classroom in our schools? Are we 
setting up provisions for studying be- 
havior problems, which very fre- 
quently on analysis become very 
simple problems? Are we stressing 
enough the importance of corrective 
reading clinics? I think that our 
Catholic educators ought to give more 
thought to this field of Catholic edu- 


cation. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Perhaps it is better for me, with- 
out going on and indicating spe- 
cifically other needs for making our 
Catholic schools the thing of our 
prayers and desires, to epitomize all 
these needs by pointing out that we 
must have a perfectly integrated cur- 
ticulum, squarely and firmly based 
upon the solid foundations of Catho- 
lic teaching. It will be twenty-five 
years ago next December since Pope 
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Pius XI proclaimed these doctrines 
of the Church in his encyclical letter, 
The Christian Education of Youth. 
This encyclical letter is the very con- 
stitution of a Catholic school. Catho- 
lic teachers must know it; Catholic 
teachers must study it; Catholic 
teachers must meditate on it; Catho- 
lic teachers must make it their pro- 
gram of action. What are these doc- 
trines? I haven’t time to go over 
them in full, but I shall point out the 
principal ones, which I think implic- 
itly comprehend all the others: 

1. The pupils in our classes are 
God’s creatures, composed of body 
and soul, endowed with intellect and 
free will, victims of original sin and 
subject to its consequences. Our 
pupils are adopted sons of God, re- 
deemed by the Precious Blood of 
Jesus Christ, destined, with the help 
of God’s grace, for eternal happiness 
in heaven. 

These are Catholic truths. It is the 
individual child’s God-given dignity 
and destiny that motivate our in- 
terest in all the pedagogical aspects 
of individual differences. Because we 
know the effects of original sin, we 
patiently try to teach our pupils dis- 
ciplined self-control and various prac- 
tices of self-denial and mortification. 
We do not accept the pedagogy of 
those who, denying the fact of orig- 
inal sin, envision that the function 
of the teacher is to draw out in the 
child innate perfections. We stand 
realistically on the fact that self-con- 
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trol, self-discipline, self-denial and 
mortification are essentials in educa- 
tion. We admit freely and willingly 
that the child is destined to live here 
on earth with its fellow men in human 
society and in this life to perfect 
itself and make itself in God’s grace 
worthy of eternal happiness, but we 
do not limit the destiny of the child 
to its mere sojourn here on earth. 

Virtue in fallen man is conquest. 
Merit with God’s grace is the reward 
of virtue. Now when we talk of self- 
discipline, when we talk of self-de- 
nial and mortification, we have in 
mind that God in His goodness, 
through the merits of our Blessed 
Saviour, gives to every man the grace 
which sanctifies and the grace which 
enables him to live a righteous life 
and to merit eternal salvation. 

We are willing to accept every- 
thing that is good in modern peda- 
gogical methods, but we reject what 
our Holy Father Pope Pius XI called 
“pedagogic naturalism.” We lament 
the spread of this “pedagogic nat- 
uralism” among certain educators. 
We know what this doctrine has 
done and is doing in the way of 
havoc in_ education. Call it by any 
name you choose. Basically it is an 
abstraction from reality. Realistically 
we hold in our pedagogic work to the 
fact that the child is God’s creature, 
raised supernaturally to a _ super- 
natural end, weakened by original 
sin, and yet encompassed by the in- 
finite mercy of God, which gives the 
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graces which the child needs for js 
sanctification and salvation. 

2. The purpose of Catholic educ: 
tion is stated by Pope Pius XI in th 
same encyclical thus: “To coopera 
with divine grace in forming the tre 
and perfect Christian . . . the supe. 
natural man who thinks, judges ani 
acts constantly and consistently in» 
cordance with right reason illumined 
by the supernatural light of the a 
ample and teaching of Christ.” 

3. To achieve this high purpose, i 
is not enough to have a school thi 
merely gives religious instruction 
nor a school that happens to be lo 
cated near a parish church, nor: 
school which employs nuns as teach 
ers. According to the encyclical, a 
school deserves to be called Catholit 
when “all the teaching and the whok 
organization of the school . . . it 
teachers, syllabus and textbooks i: 
every branch are regulated by th 
Christian spirit. . . .” In this kind 
of a school religion is in very tru 
“the foundation and crown of the 
youth’s entire training.” 

These, then, are the basic do 
trines which underlie Catholic edv- 
cation. They are the application o 
the dogmas of our Faith to our edu 
cational tasks. Meditation on thes 
truths will reveal to us with ever it 
creasing clarity the simple but hard 
truth that integrity in a Catholic 
school program requires integrity i 
our own thinking and conduct. If ow 
personal Catholicism is diluted with 
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worldly compromises, our classroom 
efforts to teach the fullness of Catholi- 
cism may be so much tinkling brass 
and sounding cymbal. Unless the love 
of Christ pervades and warms our 
hearts, our attempts to communicate 


the love of Christ to our pupils will 
be futile. 


No SACRIFICE OF TRUTH 


We dare not, in a strange conces- 
sion to certain things of our times, 
sacrifice these truths. High and noble 
is the purpose of art and its func- 
tion, and yet we know that some- 
times art has been perverted to do 
an ugly thing in human society. How- 
ever attractive the stylistic idiom of 
an author may be, however much he 
may be acclaimed by the popular 
mind, if in that author there is venom, 
spiritual venom, then he has no place 
in the reading list of Catholic schools. 

The Church did not convert the 
pagan world by conceding to pagan- 
ism. It converted the pagan world 
by courageously opposing its dan- 
gers and its errors. We shall not train 
the child to live in the world of our 
times as a son of God by making 
concessions to the world. We must 
train the child to fight these evils, 
to conquer these evils; we must train 
him with the grace of God to sanctify 
his soul. 


As the Holy Father has said: 


Perfect schools are the result not so 
much of good methods as of good 
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teachers who are thoroughly prepared 
and well-grounded in the matter they 
have to teach, who possess the intellec- 
tual and moral qualifications required 
by their important office; who cherish 
a pure and holy love for the youths con- 
fided to them, because they love Jesus 
Christ and His Church, of which these 
are the children of predilection; and 
who have therefore sincerely at heart 
the true good of family and country. 

I would not want to leave the im- 

pression that in the achievement of 
our highest ideals in Catholic edu- 
cation we need to isolate or separate 
our schools, teachers and pupils in 
their neighborhoods and communi- 
ties. Our Catholic schools are not a 
divisive influence in our communi- 
ties but a unifying one. Pope Pius 
XI declared: 
Let it be loudly proclaimed and well 
understood and recognized by all that 
Catholics, no matter what their national- 
ity, in agitating for Catholic schools for 
their children, are not mixing in party 
politics, but are engaged in a religious 
enterprise demanded by conscience. 
They do not intend to separate their 
children either from the body of the 
nation or its spirit, but to educate them 
in a perfect manner most conducive to 
the prosperity of the nation. 

In no school will you find patriot- 
ism, true patriotism, emphasized as 
it is in the Catholic school. Indeed 
patriotism is taught not merely as a 
civic virtue but as a strict religious 
virtue. We are united wholly with all 
our fellow citizens in our patriotism. 
We are devoted to our country and 
its welfare. It is shallow thinking to 
say that our Catholic schools are di- 
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visive in our communities. Sound 
thinking demands that we tell the 
truth, that is, that they are unifying 
influences in that democratic unity 
which binds us together in our dem- 
ocracy without the totalitarian com- 
pulsion of a lifeless, soulless uni- 
formity which violates conscience 
and estops the free enjoyment of God- 
given rights. 


Tax SUPPORTED SCHOOLS 


In answer to certain calumnies 
which have been heaped upon us, 
let me say a word as regards our 
attitude towards our tax-supported 
schools. We are interested in these 
schools. These schools have a tre- 
mendous influence on our country 
and its future. It happens that there 
are many Catholic children in these 
schools. We do support them with 
our taxes. We recognize the principle 
that while civil authority has no mo- 
nopoly in the conduct of schools, in 
the circumstances which obtain in 
our country it is the duty of civil 
authority to conduct schools. We do 
not admit that these tax-supported 
schools are, to the exclusion of private 
and group-conducted schools, the 
educational system of our country. 
In this educational system we must 
include all the schools which exist 
and function under our laws and 
Constitution. 

We have no sympathy with carp- 
ing, destructive critics who aim their 
criticism at our tax-supported schools 
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without reason and facts. In the spirit 
of the country we are always ready 
to give constructive criticism but we 
abhor the type of much of the criti 
cism which is not constructive. We 
recognize sympathetically the difficul. 
ties which face these schools. We are 
ready to help them in the solution 
of these difficulties. In a word, we, in 
maintaining and conducting ou 
Catholic schools, have the conviction 
that we are contributing to the whole 
school system of our country, and 
we want that whole school system to 
be as fine and as perfect as it can be, 

It pleases us very much that many 
educators outside our schools today 
are becoming more and more cor 
vinced of the need of religion in 
education. We cannot agree with 
them in many of their proposals, but 
we do admire the spirit that prompts 
these proposals. Our interest in ow 
public schools is keen, alert and isa 
very part of our interest in the pub 
lic welfare of our country and of 
our communities. 

We have no hesitancy in saying 
that the exclusion of religious instruc 
tion from public education is to be 
regretted and is not to be prized a 
some kind of a symbol of so-called 
democratic faith. Democracy is a po 
litical philosophy and we Catholics 
of the United States subscribe to that 
political philosophy. It is not a rf 
ligion and when educators seek to 
make it a religion, they commit 8 
very grave and dangerous mistake. 
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If the public schools in their curricula 
under the law of our land must be 
neutral in religious matters, they 
must also avoid any favoritism to- 
wards groups whose naturalistic and 
rationalistic theories have acquired a 
sort of dominance in many fields of 
education and who seek to make 
public school education a postulate 
of the right functioning of our de- 
mocracy. 


SUMMARY OF ATTITUDE 


We shall conduct our Catholic 
schools and we shall conduct them 
in full recognition of the rights and 
interests of public authority in the 
education of children. We shall con- 
duct them because our conscience 
demands our doing this religious 
work. We shall conduct them because 
we know the place which religion has 
and must have in the education of 
children and youths. We recognize 
the problem which confronts those 
engaged in education in our tax-sup- 
ported schools. We realize this prob- 
lem is grave. We are hoping for a 
happy solution of it. We are alert to 
the dangers of the times. We know 
that the teacher in the classroom 
ultimately teaches himself. Without 
mincing words, we shall point out 
dangers and errors in education 
wherever they exist in our land and 
we shall do that because of our deep 
patriotism and devotion to our coun- 
try. We shall do it for the children 


of our land. 
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We know the history of public 
schools in our country. We know the 
influences that brought them into 
being. We know the influences which 
have militated for the control of 
them. We are interested in them. We 
are keenly aware of the importance 
of them in our country. Our aim is 
to do our utmost under our Constitu- 
tion and our laws to make them as 
effective as possible in the education 
of youths in our country. We know 
the error of generalizing specific 
facts and incidents in wide state- 
ments. We know how easy it is to 
call half-truths whole truths. We are 
earnestly trying and asking God to 
give us the light and the strength 
as citizens of our country to do all 
that we can to make our tax-supported 
schools better and better as the years 
go on. 

Pardon me if I have overdone this 
welcome address. Perhaps I should 
have simply confined myself to say- 
ing welcome to you and to wishing 
you a pleasant stay here in Chicago 
and a successful convention. If I 
did talk too long and tried to cover 
too many subjects in an address 
which of its nature should have been 
short, I ask you to pardon me and 
to attribute it to my interest in your 
convention and your work. I simply 
told you some of the things which 
are on my mind and out of my ex- 
perience and which I think should 
engage you in this convention. Let 
me close with the words of Pope Pius 
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XI: “Nothing discloses to us the su- love of our Blessed Lord identifying 
pernatural beauty and excellence of Himself with children, ‘Whosoever 
the work of Christian education bet- shall receive one such child as this 
ter than the sublime expression of in my name receiveth me.’ ” 


Talk About Religion 


“I never talk about religion,” is a not infrequently heard boast of Americans, 
both Catholics and non-Catholics. We once heard a Catholic businessman at- 
tribute his success in life to that very boast. He said: “I have always got along 
well with others and I have succeeded in business because I have invariably kept 
this rule: I have never talked religion or politics with friends and co-workers.” 

The idea that this is a good rule to follow, at least in regard to religion, has 
taken deep roots in many people’s minds. They consider it a measure that pre. 
serves peace, that promotes charity, that prevents expressions of bigotry and 
prejudice plus hatred. The truth is that the observance of this rule can represent 
the greatest failure in the practice of charity. 

A great many different arguments are advanced by those who are convinced 
that it is a good idea never to talk about religion with others. Some of them, 
understandably, are based on practical considerations, or on experiences and 
observations that have led to the feeling that only trouble comes from entering 
into conversations about religion. Other arguments are more dangerously erroneous 
because they are based on a false notion of what religion means. 

Some will frame the argument this way: “Fanatics are always talking about 
religion. I don’t want to be a fanatic. Therefore I never talk about religion.” 
The trouble with this argument is that it proves too much, as any sophomore in 
logic could point out. There are fanatics on almost every subject that can be 
brought up in conversation—baseball, politics, raising children, clothes, food, 
automobiles, even the weather. If we were not to talk about any subject that 
produces fanatics, we would come to make it a rule not to talk about anything. 

Others bring up the practical argument that “religious discussions never get 
anywhere, and therefore should be avoided.” If this argument were a valid one, 
the Son of God would never have walked among us, would never have preached 
a sermon, and would never have commanded that His followers make the truths 
He revealed known to the whole world. Experience itself flatly contradicts the 
statement that religious conversation never helps anyone to discover the truth. 
What we need, then, is not less talk on religion but more of it—CaTHoLic STAND- 
ARD AND Times, Philadelphia, Pa., May 7, 1954. 
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Konnersreuth: 


Still a Riddle 


Tue Rev. Leonarp J. Fick 


Reprinted from THE Martanist* 


YES in this neo-scientific age of 
the mid-twentieth century, it is 
the inexplicable that fascinates the 
minds of men. Dunninger, Blackstone, 
Lipa and Necedah—all bear witness, 
though in varying measure, to this 
desire in man to be mystified. For the 
human race, despite its faith in the 
validity of test tubes, micrometers, 
and polls, remains steadfast in its de- 
termination to believe that there still 
must be, somewhere, such phenomena 
as defy the coldly reasoned explana- 
tions of even the most astute savants. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
America should have become, over 
the years, one vast extension of the 
Konnersreuth circle. Inspired by the 
sermons and writings of such church- 
men as Archbishop Noll of Fort 
Wayne and the late Archbishop Jo- 
seph Schrembs of Cleveland, con- 
vinced by such favorable full-length 
studies as those written by Archbishop 
Teodorowicz and Albert P. Schim- 
berg, as well as by eye-witness reports 
of numerous GI’s, the American peo- 
ple, Catholic and non-Catholic alike, 
accepted Theresa Neumann, the stig- 
matic of Konnersreuth, as a living 
miracle. Here indeed, beyond all 


doubt or cavil, was made manifest 
God’s direct and immediate operation 
in the life of an individual. 

In view of this predominantly fa- 
vorable sentiment here in America, it 
is not strange that those who first 
ventured to doubt whether there was 
really something miraculous about 
Konnersreuth should have been met 
with open hostility, even antagonism. 
Of course, such doubts and reserva- 
tions had long been current through- 
out Europe. From the very beginning, 
many able scholars and qualified ob- 
servers had been more than somewhat 
critical of the phenomena associated 
with this century’s best known stig- 
matic. But with the exception of the 
articles of the late Herbert Thurston, 
S.J., published for the most part in 
the British periodical, The Month, 
and therefore, not readily available to 
a large audience, the literature in 
English was entirely pro-Konners- 
reuth: no natural explanation would 
suffice for what had already happened 
and was still happening at Konners- 
reuth. 

On April 16, 1951, the Newman 
Press published an American edition 
of Hilda C. Graef’s The Case of The- 
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resa Neumann. This work, widely 
reviewed and discussed in the pages 
of the Catholic press, inaugurated the 
American phase of the twenty-five- 
year-old controversy. 

More recently, Bruce of Milwaukee 
has published the English translation 
of Father Paul Siwek’s scholarly in- 
vestigation into the matter, appropri- 
ately entitled The Riddle of Konners- 
reuth, 


CAUTION AND RESERVE 
Both Father Siwek and Miss Graef 


exhibit extreme caution and reserve 
with regard to all the reputedly su- 
pernatural phenomena associated with 
Theresa Neumann. In this they re- 
flect the constant practice of the Cath- 
olic Church; Pope Benedict XIV, for 
example, in his very detailed work 
On the Beatification and Canonization 
of Saints “not only authorizes, but ad- 
vises us to observe all the facts that 
might seem abnormal and disconcert- 
ing, and to seek perseveringly a natu- 
ral origin and explanation.” 
Acting, in effect, upon this authori- 
zation of Benedict XIV, Father Siwek 
and Hilda Graef both arrive at sub- 
stantially the same conclusion. Miss 
Graef maintains, by way of summary, 
that “a supernatural origin of the 
phenomena exhibited by Theresa Neu- 
mann is not recessarily demanded by 
the evidence at our disposal . . .” 
Father Siwek concludes that “all the 
extraordinary phenomena seem amen- 
able to a natural explanation, ex- 


cept Theresa’s continuous fasting, 
and this has never been proved fac. 
tual.” 

Though their conclusions are thus 
remarkably similar, Father Siwek 
argues his position more logically and 
more cogently than does Miss Graef, 
And he does so by the simple ex. 
pedient of charting his investigations 
along a course that is basically in. 
dependent of Theresa’s spiritual life, 
moral behavior, or external deport 
ment. 

Father Paul Siwek, in other words, 
adopts a line of argument which in 
no way depends for its validity on 
the personal holiness of the individual 
with whom the phenomena are ass- 
ciated. There is, he rightly maintains, 
no relationship of cause and effect 
between personal sanctity and extra 
ordinary phenomena. One can bea 
saint without being a__ stigmatic; 
so, too, a stigmatic need not neces | 
sarily be a saint. The purpose of any 
charismatic gift, such as the stig 
mata, is the benefit of others; this 
being so, God could easily grant 
such a gift to sinners and unbelievers. 

Thus Father Siwek, unlike Mis 
Graef, entirely escapes the difficulties 
which confront anyone who would 
set himself the dubious task of com 
ing to a decision concerning the per 
sonal holiness of Theresa Neumann 
For the purpose at hand—to deter 
mine whether the cures, visions, stig: 
mata, complete fast are of natural ot 
supernatural origin—it makes no dif 
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ference whatsoever whether Theresa 
is of superior moral calibre or not. 
The only basic principle for him is 
the principle of “intellectual _re- 
straint.” If the happening to be in- 
vestigated can be accounted for by 
natural causes, then it is unnecessary 
and unwise and contrary to the mind 
of the Church to have recourse either 
to theological criteria or to super- 
natural causes. 


MiracuLous OCCURRENCES 


With his course thus ably charted, 
and after an enumeration of the facts 
of Theresa’s life, Father Siwek closely 
examines the reputedly miraculous 
occurrences for which Konnersreuth 
has become famous. His method is 
well exemplified in the critical exam- 
ination he accords the various bodily 
cures usually ascribed to the super- 
natural intervention of the Little 


\ Flower. 


On April 29, 1923, Theresa Neu- 
mann recovered her eyesight. Was 
this a miracle or not? Relying upon 
the best available evidence, Father 
Siwek argues that this cure may well 
be attributed to purely natural causes, 
for the very obvious reason that it is 
impossible to prove that Theresa was 
ever really blind, in the sense that her 
organs of sight had been seriously 
injured or affected. The attitude of 
her parents when Theresa told them, 
after a “particularly violent seizure,” 
that she was blind; the medical testi- 
mony of the four doctors who at- 
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tended her at various times during 
her blindness—all this indicates that 
her disease was functional rather than 
organic. If her blindness is to be 
ascribed to a neurotic condition, then 
the cure of this psycho-neurotic blind- 
ness certainly cannot be considered a 
miracle, since the natural activity of 
the proper psychological forces, such 
as a real will to be cured, can readily 
account for the cure. 

Theresa’s recovery from paralysis 
is subject to a similar natural ex- 
planation, and for precisely the same 
reason: her highly emotional tem- 
perament, amounting at times to “a 
severe case of hysteria accompanied 
by blindness and partial paralysis,” 
is attested to by impressive medical 
diagnoses conducted over the five- 
year period preceding April 23, 1923. 
Likewise, according to the norms laid 
down by Benedict XIV, only those 
cures which are “perfect, not defec- 
tive or incomplete,” are to be accepted 
as miracles. Father Siwek proves con- 
clusively that neither the recovery of 
sight nor the recovery of the use of 
her legs meets this requirement. 

As for the wounds on Theresa’s 
hands and feet and in her left side, 
Father Siwek argues that stigmata 
can be produced by natural causes, 
namely, through the channeling of 
the proper psycho-physiological proc- 
esses. This, he maintains, is the view 
of the Church, since the Church, in 
the official decree concerning the 


heroic virtues of St. Gemma Galgani, 
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a stigmatic, expressly states that 
“there is no judgment rendered by 
the present decree (which indeed is 
never the case) concerning the pre- 
ternatural charismata of the Servant 
of God.” 

In addition, the experiments con- 
ducted by Dr. Adolph Lechler on a 
young woman patient, in which he, 
through suggestion, was able to pro- 
duce on her head the wounds of the 
crown of thorns, would seem to dis- 
prove the belief that stigmata can 
result only through special divine in- 
tervention. Father Siwek thus con- 
cludes that a powerful emotion can 
cause the Saviour’s wounds to ap- 
pear in the body of one who is ab- 
sorbed in meditation of the sacred 
passion; therefore, since natural 
causes are capable of producing stig- 
matization, it is not necessary to at- 
tribute it to a miracle. 

So, too, in the opinion of Father 
Siwek, can the ecstasies and visions 
of the Konnersreuth stigmatic be con- 
sidered the product of natural forces. 


ComPLEX PROBLEM 


The complete fast of Theresa Neu- 
mann from September, 1927, to the 
present day poses an extremely com- 
plex problem for anyone who seeks 
perseveringly for a natural explana- 
tion of all the strange occurrences as- 
sociated with the Bavarian stigmatic. 
And it is precisely here that Father 
Siwek seems unnecessarily involved. 
Actually, as Father Thomas Pater 
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pointed out, there are only two pos 
sibilities. Either Theresa’s complet 
fast is genuine, or it is not genuine 
If it is not genuine, there is no prob. 
lem. If it is genuine, it is super. 
natural, for the simple reason that 
the well established laws of nature 
demand food and water for the con 
tinuation of human life and activity 
over a long period of time. A breach 
such as this in the established lav 
of nature is clearly miraculous. 

This reasoning admits of certain 
loopholes, every one of which ha 
been utilized at one time or other 
The late Father Thurston, as als 
Father Siwek, called attention to a 
number of persons outside the Church 
who lived for many years without 
any food. Unfortunately, even if the 
evidence for their having lived for 
many years without food were unim- 
peachable, the fact that they were 
outside the Church does not render 
the phenomenon natural; their fast 
could very easily still be miraculous 
—or diabolic. 

The supposition of deliberate pious 
fraud, on the part of Theresa, her 
family and friends, over a period of 
twenty-seven years, seems almost gra 
tuitous and can, I believe, be ignored. 
Father Siwek doesn’t seem to think 
so. The possibility that she obtains 
food in a sleep-walking state, without 
knowing what she is doing, is jus 
that—a mere possibility. For it seems 
unlikely that, sometime during thos 
twenty-seven years, such sleep-walk- 
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ing tactics should not have been dis- 
covered. 

Theresa’s refusal to submit to a 
second examination—after being re- 
quested to do so by the bishops of 
Bavaria and the Holy Office—would 
sem to give rise to legitimate doubts 
concerning the reality of her com- 
plete fast. This refusal, however well 
motivated subjectively, as well as an 
inexplicable discrepancy in the re- 
sults of the urine analyses made dur- 
ing and immediately after the first 
examination in 1927, can be con- 
sidered suspicious. And for this 
reason Father Siwek ‘simply notes 
that Theresa’s continuous fasting 
“has never been proved factual.” 

There are reliable reports that 
Theresa may now be willing to sub- 
mit to a second thoroughly scientific 
examination. Any further delay, one 
might add, would be unfortunate; 
once definitely established as a 
reality, the phenomenon of the com- 
plete twenty-seven-year fast may well 
bring additional light to bear on the 
present riddle of Konnersreuth. 

Father Siwek’s scholarly approach 
to the various phenomena associated 
with Theresa Neumann is marred by 
a strange omission. Nowhere does he 
discuss the unusual happenings, re- 
ported by eye-witnesses, which from 
time to time accompany Theresa’s 
communions: for example, the Sacred 
Host’s leaping through the air and on 
to her tongue. It is probable, of 
course, that Father Siwek would re- 
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ject these happenings, on the ground 
that the evidence for their actuality 
is woefully inadequate. Nevertheless, 
his position on this point should have 
found mention. 

Furthermore, the late Archbishop 
Schrembs remained firm in his con- 
viction “that the Providence of God 
is doing supernatural things in Kon- 
nersreuth.” A letter signed by the 
Archbishop himself, dated July 18, 
1939, proves as much. Both Father 
Siwek and Hilda Graef imply that 
the Archbishop, once an ardent advo- 
cate of Theresa, “was done with Kon- 
nersreuth” as early as 1935. For- 
tunately, Father Siwek’s conclusions 
do not depend for their validity on 
Archbishop Schrembs’ view of Kon- 


nersreuth. 


Strut A RWDLeE 


This re-appraisal, then, does not 
solve the riddle of Konnersreuth. 
Nor does Father Siwek intend it to. 
But it is at once a prudent, impartial, 
cautious presentation of the facts and 
a scholarly attempt to explain the 
strange occurrences in terms of natu- 
ral causes. As such it is a valuable 
work, for it serves to promote reason- 
able discussion of a subject that, here 
in America at least, has too long 
known only uncritical enthusiasm. 

Such clearly is the mind of Msgr. 
Alfonso Carinci, the secretary of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, who 
notes that in virtue of this book 
Father Siwek “has earned the grati- 
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tude of science, of the Church, and Tyburn Hill in the days of the first 
especially of the Sacred Congregation Elizabeth were, by some odd chance, 
of Rites.” to stop an American Catholic on a 

Thus, as of this day, the enigma of dark and storm-whipped March night, 
Konnersreuth is still unresolved. Hap- and ask, “With all this battling over 
pily, the problem is purely academic. What’s natural and what’s super 
More than a few years ago, Stephen natural, tell me, friend, how stands 
- Vincent Bénet wrote a famous short the Church?”—let that American 
story in which Daniel Webster, long Catholic not be afraid to answer: “The 
dead, roared out: “Neighbor, how Church stands as she stood, firm, 
stands the Union?” And Bénet ad- U"Wavering, uncompromising! For 
vises the reader, “. . . you better the Church’s existence does not de 
answer the Union stands as she stood, pend a whether ae ee 
rock-bottomed and copper-sheathed, »" a cages oe wee pas wre 
one and indivisible, or he’s liable to nad ve like pone job Mindanent, 
rear right out of the ground. Beran and Ford and Paschang. Yes, 

Similarly, if some ancient monk the Church stands as she stood—firm, 
who gave his life for the Faith on rock-bottomed, one and indivisible.” 


Religious Inflation 


The Spanish Catholic Action magazine, Ecclesia, has coined a phrase that 
ought to stimulate some serious thought throughout the Catholic world. The 
phrase is “religious inflation.” The magazine uses it to describe superficial dem 
onstrations of religious feeling that contrast sharply with the spiritual poverty of 
the people. Its comments were occasioned by recent findings that large numbers 
of Spanish workers have given up the practice of religion. 

It is easy to overlook such a deep-rooted danger to the Church, Ecclesia de- 
clares, if one puts too high a value on outward displays of devotion. “This dan 
ger,” the magazine says, “can bring about a breakdown of genuine religious 
activity and lead to a condition in which we are content with the spectacle of 
brilliant processions, and rashly assume that the law and the police, labor regu 
lations and timely pastorals are enough to check silent storms, well-grounded 
discontent and social injustices.’-—Tue CaTHotic TELEGRAPH-REGISTER, Cincim 
nati, Ohio, Feb. 26, 1954. 
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TTENDING the National Catho- 

lic Press convention at Chicago 
together with editors of Catholic 
newspapers and magazines from all 
parts of the United States and Can- 
ada, one cannot help but be deeply 
impressed by the vast growth of the 
Catholic Press in recent years. 

It is an established fact that the 
Catholic Church in America has wit- 
nessed a tremendous increase in num- 
bers, influence and prestige during 
the past quarter of a century. Our 
bishops are the very first to recognize 
the indispensable role that diocesan 
newspapers have played in_ this 
amazing growth. 

The diocesan press is the chief 
medium through which local bishops 
convey their messages to those under 
their jurisdiction. Pastoral letters are 
heard by the faithful in their 
churches, but most of the content is 
forgotten by the time Mass is con- 
cluded. In the Catholic newspaper, 
they have an opportunity to have 
these letters before them and to study 
them for their personal benefit. 

These newspapers often come into 


the hands of those outside our Faith. 
It is their only opportunity of learn- 
ing the true facts aboxt Catholic per- 
sonalities and events that too often 
are abbreviated or presented out of 
context in the daily press. 

In the territories now under the 
jurisdiction of the United States (this 
includes Hawaii, Puerto Rico and 
Alaska), there are 101 archdioceses 
and dioceses served by a Catholic 
newspaper. Only 17 among 137 
Church divisions are not served by 
an official Church press. The vast 
majority of these have come into be- 
ing in the past fifty years. 

The outstanding address at this na- 
tional meeting of Catholic editors was 
delivered at the main banquet by 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch of Chicago. 
It was this writer’s privilege to meet 
Cardinal Stritch at the golden jubilee 
celebration of Archbishop John J. 
Swint in Wheeling a few days ago. 
We were on the same plane from 
Wheeling to Chicago. We were con- 
vinced, in advance of his address to 
the Catholic editors, of his deep in- 
terest in the press and of his genuine 


* P.O. Box 579, Steubenville, Obie, May 21, 1954 
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recognition of its importance in the 
life of the Church. 

Cardinal Stritch took as his theme, 
“Freedom of Speech, Censorship and 
the Responsibility of a Free Press in 
a Free Nation.” 


FREEDOM WITH LIMITATIONS 


His Eminence directed the early 
portion of his address to the general 
press, showing that, although it is 
free, it must have limitations. 

“Is it the right of a free press to 
tell the story of ugly happenings in 
lurid language?” he queried. “Is it 
the right of a free press to advertise 
the obscene? It is the right of a free 
press to exceed the norms of propriety 
in picturing and telling of sex? 

“Yet these things do happen, and 
the happening of them is becoming 
more and more frequent. It is a com- 
monplace to pick up a newspaper to- 
day and to read the expression of 
honest indignation at the behavior 
of some public servants and other 
men who should be an example in a 
community, and then to turn the 
pages and find in that same issue 
pictures and advertisements that cer- 
tainly do not reflect a sense of re- 
sponsibility on the part of the press.” 

Continuing, the Cardinal said: “We 
have no sympathy with those systems 
of political government that impose 
a censorship on the press. This is, to 
say the least, very near to tyranny 
and deprives the people of knowledge 
and information to which they have 
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a right. But the way to protect the 
press in its freedom is for the press 
rightly to sense the responsibility 
that its freedom does impose.” 

In reply to the charge so often made 
that the Catholic Press is not free be. 
cause it must of necessity present the 
Catholic viewpoint, Cardinal Stritch 
had this to say: 

“Freedom does not warrant an es- 
cape from the truth. The Catholic 
Press accepts the teachings of the 
Church as true. It thinks in the light 
of these teachings; it acts in the light 
of these teachings. Truth never 
shackles; truth liberates. Within the 
truth the Catholic Press is free.” 

If you wonder what transpires at 
a Catholic press convention, may we 
inform you that it consists of meet- 
ings, discussions and serious conver- 
sation from morning until night. 

Experts in their respective fields 
address specific groups on the prob- 
lems that confront publications and 
suggest solutions to these varied prob- 
lems. Editorial writing, news cover 
age, advertising, photography, typog- 
raphy and business management, all 
come in for their fair share of con- 
sideration. 

We do not all agree on methods of 
operation or on editorial policy. For 
example, we have men who agree, 
and some who disagree, with Senator 
McCarthy. We have writers who are 
pro-labor and others who warm 
against the excesses of a powerful 
labor group. 
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This is a healthy sign. On issues 
that do not directly concern the 
teachings of the Church, we are 
sometimes as far apart as Pegler and 
the Roosevelts. 

Two years ago, at the national 
press meeting in Notre Dame, Ind., 
we made the acquaintance of a mem- 
ber of the British diplomatic service. 
He never missed a session. As a 
scholar, he was interested in our de- 
liberations. As a non-Catholic, he was 
anxious to learn to what extent we 
editors were restricted in freedom of 
thought. 

When the last meeting had con- 
cluded, he informed me that he had 
enjoyed the various addresses and 
panel discussions. “What impressed 
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me most of all,” he said, “was the 
freedom that you men enjoyed in 
your debates. I imagined that you 
would all have to follow the line of 
thought laid down by your Church 
authorities. I was delighted to find 
that you disagree on many important 
issues.” 

Yes, we often disagree. We have 
our individual ideas about many is- 
sues of the day. 

But, though we may seem to be at 
one another’s throats during heated 
controversy, we always part the best 
of friends. We all have a big job to 
do. We realize its importance in the 
life of the Church. And we always pull 
together when truth or moral prin- 
ciples are at stake! 


For University Students 


It is of the utmost significance that, when St. Thomas Aquinas was asked 





by a young Dominican student how he should set about acquiring the treasures 
of knowledge, the great philosopher replied: “The following, therefore, is my 
advice to you concerning your way of living—.” Young Brother John, hoping 
perhaps for a scholastic blue-print, a tabulated guide which would by-pass the 
grind of study, received instead a pithy letter telling him how he should order 
his life. “I urge you,” wrote St. Thomas, “to hesitate before speaking . . . hold 
fast to the cleanness of your conscience; do not cease from devoting time to 
prayer .. . show yourself to be lovable to everybody, or at least try to do so; but 
be very familiar with nobody, for too much familiarity breeds contempt and 
introduces factors which retard study,” and so on. 

Obviously, to St. Thomas, if the student is to derive benefit from either, 
study and life must be integrated. They must form a unified pattern, each sub- 
serving the other in a harmonious whole—Tasiet, Dunedin, New Zealand, 
Jan, 20, 1954. 











You and Economics 


Dr. FRIEDRICH BAERWALD 
Fordham University 


Reprinted from THE Voice or St. Jupe* 


a Representative John 
Taber, chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee, made the 
“awful” discovery that there were 
2,498 economists on the Government 
payroll. “We’re going to cut them 
down to inside of 200,” he exclaimed, 
according to a report to the New York 
Times. Like all good resolutions to 
enact drastic economies, the final out- 
come of this plan may fall consider- 
ably short of the goal. However, this 
latest outburst against economists 
highlights a condition which has been 
in existence for a long time. We refer 
to an amazing lack of comprehension 
of the task and function of the pro- 
fessional economist. 

Too often, misleading comparisons 
are drawn between “level-headed 
practical businessmen” and “ivory- 
tower economists” who presumably 
do not know what is going on outside 
their classrooms. Like all black-and- 
white comparisons between different 
groups of people, these contrasts be- 
tween businessmen and economists 
are exaggerated. Both deal with the 
same subject-matter, our economic 
system. Their functions, however, are 


different although both are essential, 
The businessman in the course of his 
activity will gain invaluable exper- 
ence. He will acquire a good knowl. 
edge of his market, he will know a 
good deal about the problems of com. 
petition in his field; finally, he wil 
find out, usually through the trial and 
error method, what type of organiza- 
tion is best suited for his business. 
Thus, he will become an expert in his 
own field of business activity and he 
is likely to know much more about it 
than any economist in government, 
in teaching or in research. 

But such specialized information 
about a particular sector of our busi- 
ness system is not enough. Neither is 
the sum total of such detailed know: 
edge. If we were to rely on such in- 
formation alone, we would never be 
able to see the forest for the trees. 
This is where economics enters. In 
non-technical language, it aims at de- 
veloping, as it were, the big picture 
of the economic situation. More speci- 
fically, economics is a_ systematic 
study of how people go about satisfy- 
ing their demand for goods and serv- 
ices. » 


* 221 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill., July, 1953 
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Strangely enough this systematic 
inquiry does not date back more than 
two centuries, although people have 
been engaged in economic activities 
of one sort or another from time im- 
memorial. But the greater part of 
economic history is characterized by 
the predominance of an agricultural 
economy. ‘Transportation systems 
were poor. Shipment of goods in bulk 
was difficult at best. For this reason a 
high degree of self-sufficiency had to 
be developed in most areas, which 
had to rely on small local markets. 
Under such conditions, economic re- 
lations were simple and apparent to 
everyone. They were mostly governed 
by rigid traditions of the feudal and 
of the guild organizations. Change 
and progress were gradual, often al- 
most imperceptible within the span 
of one generation. It is easy to see, 
then, that the literature of those ages, 
while dealing with questions of eco- 
nomic justice, especially just prices 
and usury, did not develop a systema- 
tic analysis of the economic factors 
which determine prices and the rate 
of interest. 


EXPANSION OF WoRLD TRADE 


Suddenly, sometime in the six- 
teenth century, things started to move 
faster. The great discoveries of that 
era brought about a rapid increase in 
wealth; the volume of world trade 
expanded at an unprecedented rate, 
greatly stimulated by the large-scale 
cultivation of such new staples as 
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sugar, tobacco, tea, coffée and cotton. 
Up to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, slave trading also was a large 
and profitable item of international 
commerce. The vastly increased flow 
of gold and silver to Europe had a 
profound effect not only on commerce 
but also on government. It made 
rulers independent of feudal lords, 
enabled them to set up an efficient, 
centralized administration, to employ 
highly-trained civil service officials 
and, last but not least, vastly expand 
their standing armies and place them 
on a truly professional level. 

All these developments gave a 
mighty impetus to domestic trade. 
Soon the industrial revolution got un- 
derway, greatly assisted by various 
measures of government, at least in 
the beginning, As a result of all these 
new economic trends the urban mid- 
dle class grew rapidly and assumed 
great social and political importance. 

Thus within a period of less than 
200 years the formerly simple eco- 
nomic system had changed into a 
fairly complex one. The expansion of 
trade, the rapidly progressing spe- 
cialization of production, the develop- 
ment of the banking system and of 
the corporate form of enterprise 
created many new and significant is- 
sues of economic policy and led to 
the beginning of economics. 

If we want to understand what eco- 
nomics is about, we must relate the 
development of this branch of knowl- 
edge to “the burning questions” of 
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economic policy as they were debated 
200 years ago. We will see presently 
that some of these issues appear fairly 
contemporary. Economics developed 
in the course of the discussion of 
these problems. What were they? 


FREE vs. REGULATED ECONOMY 


Briefly, they centered around the 
controversy of a “free” versus a “reg- 
ulated” economy. In order to under- 
stand this we must know that prior 
to modern times there never had been 
in existence a “free economy.” Even 
during the transition from the feudal 
and guild systems to the modern com- 
mercial and industrial economy, gov- 
ernment regulation continued. Tariff 
walls were high and often they were 
erected even between provinces and 
cities of the same country; free com- 
petition did not exist in many sectors 
of the economy; many early indus- 
trial enterprises were set up originally 
as privileged corporations endowed 
by government with the exclusive 
right to trade in certain areas or to 
produce a certain line of merchandise. 
Free entry into many fields of eco- 
nomic endeavor either did not exist at 
all or was very difficult. 

The early economists were highly 
critical of this regulated economy of 
mercantilism, in which the govern- 
ment was intervening at all times. 
They demanded a free economic sys- 
tem without tariffs, without monopo- 
lies, without privileges and without 
interference with the free competitive 
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processes of the markets for goods, 
services and capital funds. 

These ideas were first formulated 
with great force in France after 1750, 
Shortly thereafter Adam Smith, in 
his Wealth of Nations, wrote the first 
comprehensive treatise on economics, 
Within a generation, his ideas were 
put into operation. Everywhere legis 
lation swept away the remnants of 
the feudal and guild systems; entry 
into all economic occupations became 
free to all comers. Interference with 
market prices and wage rates ceased 
and free competition was established. 
The last survival of the old system. 
the corn laws, was repealed in 1847 
and an era of international free trade 
was inaugurated. 

Now if we want to understand eco- 
nomics as it is still being taught in 
most of our schools and colleges, we 
must realize that the main proposition | 
that economists try to prove is the , 
following paradox: that an economic 
system can be completely free and un- 
controlled and at the same time main- 
tain itself in a state of balance. If we 
come to think of it, this paradox is 
really of formidable proportions. On 
the one hand we have innumerable 
enterprises, all motivated by the de- 
sire to maximize their profits; on the 
other side we have an indefinite nun- 
ber of people who want to buy goods 
and services and who are anxious to 
invest some of their savings. 

One would assume at first blush 
that the countless independent deci- 
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sions of producers, sellers, buyers and 
investors taken together at any given 
moment would leave the economic 
system in a state of imbalance be- 
cause we would expect that these de- 
cisions of individuals often are out 
of line with each other. This would 
account for such conditions as over- 
production, unemployment, malin- 
vestments and the like. However, 
many economists believed that free 
competition would meet all these ills 
and always restore the balance. Re- 
current crises were deemed desirable 
from the viewpoint of maintaining 
the most efficient operation of the 
system in the long run, to shake out 
from time to time the weaker firms 
and to assure through the processes 
of free competition alone the best allo- 
cation and use of economic resources. 


CATHOLIC DocTRINE 


The viewpoint sketched above con- 
tains the theory of the “capitalistic 
system” in a nutshell. Often this is 
called “economic liberalism.” Now 
it is important for Catholics to know 
that this type of economics has been 
rejected in authoritative statements. 
In the encyclical Quadragesimo Anno 
the view is specifically condemned 
that free competition without the 
benefit of any guiding principle could 
solve all economic problems. This 
does not mean, of course, that the 
Church is supporting the opposite of 
economic liberalism, which would be 
a completely regulated system. The 


Catholic doctrine can best be de- 
scribed as tending towards a “mixed 
economy.” Pope Pius XII has em- 
phasized that the economic activities 
of mankind have not been created by 
government. Hence it is necessary to 
provide at all times adequate leeway 
for private initiative and rewards for 
individual exertions and _ inventive- 
ness. 

Furthermore, Catholic doctrine em- 
phasizes the significance of private 
property, not so much in order to de- 
fend any given system of distribution 
on a rigid status quo basis, but to sup- 
ply opportunities to achieve genuine 
personal independence for the great- 
est possible number. On the other 
hand, the Popes emphasize that the 
belief in a self-regulating economy 
characterized by a complete disin- 
terest of government is false. They 
stress the need for social legislation, 
the right of labor to organize and the 
necessity of setting up economic and 
social bodies which would enhance 
cooperation within and among in- 
dustries and between management 
and labor. Without trying to paint 
too rosy a picture, it should be said 
that we have made considerable 
strides in this direction in the last two 
decades. 

In order to make the American eco- 
nomic system conform even more to 
the sound principles outlined by the 
Popes, it is not necessary to tear down 
the whole structure and start building 
a completely different one. We also 
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do not contribute too much towards 
an improvement by drafting theoret- 
ical blueprints of an individual or- 
ganization in this country which do 
not take into account our concrete 
conditions. 

Generally speaking, the Catholic 
attitude towards economics steers 
clear of too close an involvement with 
all brands of economic cure-alls, 
easily recognizable by the fact that 
their names all end with “ism.” Eco- 
nomic affairs are eminently practical 
affairs and the way they are being 
handled must change with time and 
circumstance, with improvements in 
technology, with changes in the life 
expectancy of the population and with 
other advances. What was an ade- 
quate economic technique at one time 
may be dated and inoperative at an- 
other. 


Economics Topay 


Today we are faced with a situation 
that differs fundamentally from the 
conditions that the early economists 
had under view. We cannot repeal the 
economic effects of two World Wars, 
one depression and the continuing 
menace of Communism. Our job is to 
deal with these unpleasant facts with- 
out getting panicky and hysterical. 
It can be done better in our times be- 
cause we know more about economic 
facts and conditions now than ever 
before. We have now at our disposal 
more relevant economic information 


than ever before. Each July the De- 
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partment of Commerce publishes 1 
“National Income” number. The in. 
formation made available there gives 
us an insight into the workings and 
the trends of our American economic 
system. Now we know fairly accu 
rately what the income of the Ameri- 
can people is at any given moment 
We know how much of it is being 
spent for consumer goods and serv. 
ices of all kinds; we know how much 
business is spending for expansion 
of its facilities; we know what the 
outlays are for residential construc- 
tion. Last but not least we know how 
much the government is spending for 
civilian and military purposes. This 
basic information is vitally important 
for answering questions about future 
trends. 

The focal point lies in the item, 
business expenditures. If manage- 
ments feel that the economy will con- 
tinue to grow, that is to say, that in- 
come and expenditures of consumers 
will increase further, they will keep 
up the rate of capital expansion be 
cause they can expect good returns 
from such a move. Such investment in 
turn keeps up high levels of employ- 
ment in the production of “producers 
goods,” thereby generating income 
paid to wage and salary earners in 
these fields. On the other hand, if 
business cuts down on expansion, etl- 
ployment and income are bound to de 
cline and a downward spiral may 
set in. 

Economic policies of our age ar 
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designed primarily to forestall such 
a downward trend. The reason for 
this emphasis is that most economists 
fear that once such a decline has set 
in it may move down a considerable 
distance, creating in its course un- 
employment, a cut in the work-week 
and weekly earnings and a general 
drop in the volume of business. The 
real danger of such a development 
would not be the downward adjust- 
ment as such but the fact that the sys- 
tem may settle down for a long time 
at a low level, burdened by a consid- 
erable amount of unemployment, of 
idle plants and half-empty retail 
stores while the most efficient firms 
still could maintain a fairly good re- 
turn on their investment. 

It is of course true that for more 
than a decade we have not known 
such conditions. But you do not have 
to have a Ph.D. in Economics to know 
the reason. Modern war and defense 
economies, with their tremendous re- 
quirements for materials, military 
goods and all kinds of services, ob- 
viously create full employment, high 
incomes, high profits, and sustain 
full capacity production at an expand- 
ing rate. In fact, the income gene- 
rated during a war and defense econ- 
omy is so large that it can carry the 
economy through postwar periods for 
quite some time without producing 
the difficulties outlined above. 

In the years ahead, when defense 
spending will have passed its peak, 
the main economic problem in this 
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country will be to maintain the mo- 
mentum of economic growth which 
is necessary for continued prosperity. 
We can do so without danger of in- 
flation. Once the American economy 
will have settled down to a new pat- 
tern no longer characterized by cold 
war but by the now emerging cold 
peace, the progressive character of 
our business system will put a brake 
on rising prices. We will continue to 
improve year by year our industrial 
and agricultural technology. This 
tends to lower costs. In a competitive 
system this will be translated into 
somewhat lower prices. 


PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT 


More and more economists, how- 
ever, have come around to the opin- 
ion long held by the present writer, 
that we cannot rely alone on cost re- 
duction to keep purchasing power on 
the level which is required for capa- 
city production and full employment. 
Wage earners must share in the 
steady annual advance of productivity 
by a spread of the “betterment fac- 
tor” now in force in some agreements 
in the automobile industry, whereby 
wage rates are increased annually in 
accordance with estimated improve- 
ments in the output per man-hour. 

There is one thing that everyone 
should know about economics in this 
country. It is this: our natural re- 
sources, our capital equipment, the 
skill of our workers and the experi- 
ence of management make it possible 
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to keep our economy at a healthy rate 
of growth. We must keep a balance 
between rising productivity of labor 
and income of labor; between in- 
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we must shun the belief that “some 
unemployment” is really good for the 
economy and that we have nothing 
to fear from a “shake-down period” 





come of farmers and that of other 
groups; between savings and invest- 
ment. 

It can be done if we stay clear of 
the economics of scarcity of a past 
era. That is to say, we must avoid 
creating artificial scarcities of money; 


of our business system. All these old 
ideas are inconsistent with the pro- 
gressive nature of the American econ. 
omy. We have a system which must 
keep on going forward because other- 
wise, far from standing still, it will 
go backwards. 


Butchers and the Common Good 


The national office of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, 
AFL, has instructed all its affiliated local unions to refuse to work on poultry that 
is diseased or otherwise unfit for human consumption, and to declare an immedi- 
ate strike in any plant where an attempt is made to process unwholesome poultry, 
even if there is a “no-strike” clause in the existing contract. In many poultry 
plants, it explained, “shocking conditions” have been exposed, and a national 
conference of the union, recently held in Chicago, decided to take drastic action. 
The national office says it is ready to spend a million dollars “to clean up the 
poultry industry.” 

Is this sort of thing within the competence of a labor union? According to 
the old view, which is still held in some quarters, no. This view says it is a “prin- 
ciple” that management makes all decisions as to what is to be done, and the 
worker has no voice; that he should take the wages agreed upon, do what he is 
told to do, and keep silent about anything he sees in the place where he works 
that he considers wrong or harmful. 

But it is doubtful if anyone can be found to criticize the Butchers union for 
the stand it has taken. It is perfectly clear that the general welfare, the health 
of the public, is endangered by the practices of the poultry plants in question, 
and certainly the workers have a right and duty to refrain from taking part in 
such practices and are entitled to use the economic strength of their union to put 
an end to them. Even the “no-strike” agreement in the union contract should 
not protect the employer who is guilty of this violation of the health code.— 
PirrssurcH Catuotic, Pittsburgh, Pa., June 10, 1954. 











Union Shop Vs. Forced Unionism 
By the Editors of Work 


Reprinted from WorKx* 


He arguments on “compulsory unionism” are raging in the 
United States and on the other side of the globe in Australia. What 
compulsory unionism means in Australia, however, is nearly half-a-world 
apart from what the term means in this country. 

In the state of New South Wales, Australia, the parliament last De- 
cember passed a law requiring all workers earning under $4,500 a year 
to join the union of their occupation. Opponents are calling this measure 
the beginning of the “servile state.” 

Proponents are saying that such compulsory legislation actually pro- 
motes democracy—in New Zealand and in Queensland (Australia) similar 
laws have wiped out Communist control of certain unions (because prac- 
tically all new members vote non-Communist), and the New South Wales 
law will in time do the same, it is claimed. 

In the United States the trend is in the opposite direction. Here the 
government is stepping in, too, but making it tougher for unions to get 
new members. 

‘[raditionally in the United States the “union shop” (where a worker 
must become a union member after a specified time) has been a private 
matter to be settled between the parties involved, the union and manage- 
ment. Now, more and more, the government is telling labor and manage- 
ment: “You can’t require union membership as a condition of employment.” 

The Taft-Hartley law in 1947 took steps in that direction, but it allowed 
union-management agreements requiring employes to join the union after 
thirty days. However, it also issued an open invitation to State legislatures 
to pass their own laws on this question. Under the T-H law if a State 
law is more restrictive than the Federal law—that is, if it bans the union 
shop—then the State law prevails. 

Capitalizing on this provision in the T-H law, South Carolina, follow- 
ing close on the heels of Mississippi, became in April of this year the 
sixteenth State to pass a “right to work” law. 

In one neat phrase, these State laws make illegal any union-shop agree- 
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ment: “The right to work shall not be denied any person on account of 
membership or non-membership in a labor organization.” 

Although this law has not yet been adopted in any industrial State, 
unions are worrying that more State legislatures may get on the band 
wagon. 

Meanwhile, another attack on the union shop has been under way, this 
one through the courts. 

In 1951 Congress amended the Railway Labor Act to lift its bar against 
union-shop contracts. In this case, the change was made a nation-wide 
policy for the railroad industry, one that would prevail no matter what 
State law said. 

But a Texas court recently issued a permanent injunction forbidding 
union-shop contracts between the Santa Fe Railroad and any AFL workers 
in Texas. It based this on Texas’ “right to work” law. Texas Judge E. C. 
Nelson went even further. He argued that the union shop violated the 
first, fifth, ninth, and tenth amendments to the Federal Constitution. 

(The rail union paper, Labor, pointed out that, shortly after the anti- 
union shop decision, another Texas court barred an attorney from rep- 
resenting his client because the lawyer “failed to produce a card showing 
he had paid his dues to the State Bar of Texas.” He was permitted to prac- 
tice again after paying his delinquent bar dues. $72. “What about this 
lawyer’s right to work?” Labor asked.) 

In his opinion, Judge Nelson held that a union-management agree- 
ment obliging membership in a union “would violate an essential and 
inherent right of man, regardless of any constitutional provision.” 


CompPputsory UNIONISM IN AUSTRALIA 


This opinion points up sharply the contrast between the political 
climate in Texas and that in New South Wales. In Sydney Father Leslie 
Rumble, noted for his series of books containing his “Radio Replies,” 
took up the Australian controversy over compulsory unionism, and came 
up with an answer that would shock Judge Nelson of Amarillo: 

“In addition to having the duty to defend the right of workers to form 
unions, may the State step in and make a law imposing on all workers 
the obligation to join a union? 

“I do not see anything opposed to Catholic moral principles in that, 
provided such legislation is necessary for the welfare of the unions, pro- 
vided the State does not interfere with union affairs to the extent of dic 
tating a policy to be adopted by the workers, and provided the unions are 
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open to all who desire and are able to work in a given calling, every 
worker being guaranteed a voice in all major decisions affecting union 
olicy.” 
: Most U.S. union officials don’t want “compulsory unionism” in the 
Australian sense. All they and many U.S. employers ask for is the freedom 
to agree or not to agree on a union shop. 

If they can agree on a union shop, they see no reason why State or 
Federal government should declare such an agreement null and void. 


Editor’s Note: Good government encourages but does not compel 
membership in a labor union. We prefer the American plan, the pre-1947 
variety, to the Australian one. 

Last month U.S. Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell voiced his oppo- 
sition to State laws which ban the union shop. “My own feeling is that 
they’re not good laws,” he said. 

Mitchell upheld vigorously the political wisdom of one nation-wide 
policy on labor-management relations. “Either you’re going to have a 
national labor policy or you may have forty-eight different policies.” 


The Issue in Southeast Asia 


If Communism conquers the whole of Indo-China, there is nothing to stop its 
advance across the easy frontiers of Siam and the wide-open islands of Indonesia. 
The fall of Southeast Asia would mean the neutralization of the island defence 
chain of Japan, Formosa, the Philippines, Australia and New Zealand. The Seat 
east Asia market is Japan's one hope of viability. Its loss to Communism woula 


mean that she could trade with it only through China and on her terms. Asia has 
already lost 500 millions of its people to Communism, Further losses would swing 
the world balance of power decisively in ite favor TASLeT, London, England, 


June 12, 1954 
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do not contribute too much towards 
an improvement by drafting theoret- 
ical blueprints of an individual or- 
ganization in this country which do 
not take into account our concrete 
conditions. 

Generally speaking, the Catholic 
attitude towards economics steers 
clear of too close an involvement with 
all brands of economic cure-alls, 
easily recognizable by the fact that 
their names all end with “ism.” Eco- 
nomic affairs are eminently practical 
affairs and the way they are being 
handled must change with time and 
circumstance, with improvements in 
technology, with changes in the life 
expectancy of the population and with 
other advances. What was an ade- 
quate economic technique at one time 
may be dated and inoperative at an- 
other. 


Economics Topay 


Today we are faced with a situation 
that differs fundamentally from the 
conditions that the early economists 
had under view. We cannot repeal the 
economic effects of two World Wars, 
one depression and the continuing 
menace of Communism. Our job is to 
deal with these unpleasant facts with- 
out getting panicky and hysterical. 
It can be done better in our times be- 
cause we know more about economic 
facts and conditions now than ever 
before. We have now at our disposal 
more relevant economic information 
than ever before. Each July the De- 
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partment of Commerce publishes a 
“National Income” number. The in- 
formation made available there gives 
us an insight into the workings and 
the trends of our American economic 
system. Now we know fairly accu- 
rately what the income of the Ameri- 
can people is at any given moment. 
We know how much of it is being 
spent for consumer goods and serv- 
ices of all kinds; we know how much 
business is spending for expansion 
of its facilities; we know what the 
outlays are for residential construc- 
tion. Last but not least we know how 
much the government is spending for 
civilian and military purposes. This 
basic information is vitally important 
for answering questions about future 
trends. 

The focal point lies in the item, 
business expenditures. If manage- 
ments feel that the economy will con- 
tinue to grow, that is to say, that in- 
come and expenditures of consumers 
will increase further, they will keep 
up the rate of capital expansion be- 
cause they can expect good returns 
from such a move. Such investment in 
turn keeps up high levels of employ- 
ment in the production of “producers’ 
goods,” thereby generating income 
paid to wage and salary earners in 
these fields. On the other hand, if 
business cuts down on expansion, em- 
ployment and income are bound to de- 
cline and a downward spiral may 
set in. 

Economic policies of our age are 
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designed primarily to forestall such 
a downward trend. The reason for 
this emphasis is that most economists 
fear that once such a decline has set 
in it may move down a considerable 
distance, creating in its course un- 
employment, a cut in the work-week 
and weekly earnings and a general 
drop in the volume of business. The 
real danger of such a development 
would not be the downward adjust- 
ment as such but the fact that the sys- 
tem may settle down for a long time 
at a low level, burdened by a consid- 
erable amount of unemployment, of 
idle plants and half-empty retail 
stores while the most efficient firms 
still could maintain a fairly good re- 
turn on their investment. 

It is of course true that for more 
than a decade we have not known 
such conditions. But you do not have 
to have a Ph.D. in Economics to know 
the reason. Modern war and defense 
economies, with their tremendous re- 
quirements for materials, military 
goods and all kinds of services, ob- 
viously create full employment, high 
incomes, high profits, and sustain 
full capacity production at an expand- 
ing rate. In fact, the income gene- 
rated during a war and defense econ- 
omy is so large that it can carry the 
economy through postwar periods for 
quite some time without producing 
the difficulties outlined above. 

In the years ahead, when defense 
spending will have passed its peak, 
the main economic problem in this 
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country will be to maintain the mo- 
mentum of economic growth which 
is necessary for continued prosperity. 
We can do so without danger of in- 
flation. Once the American economy 
will have settled down to a new pat- 
tern no longer characterized by cold 
war but by the now emerging cold 
peace, the progressive character of 
our business system will put a brake 
on rising prices. We will continue to 
improve year by year our industrial 
and agricultural technology. This 
tends to lower costs. In a competitive 
system this will be translated into 
somewhat lower prices. 


PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT 


More and more economists, how- 
ever, have come around to the opin- 
ion long held by the present writer, 
that we cannot rely alone on cost re- 
duction to keep purchasing power on 
the level which is required for capa- 
city production and full employment. 
Wage earners must share in the 
steady annual advance of productivity 
by a spread of the “betterment fac- 
tor” now in force in some agreements 
in the automobile industry, whereby 
wage rates are increased annually in 
accordance with estimated improve- 
ments in the output per man-hour. 

There is one thing that everyone 
should know about economics in this 
country. It is this: our natural re- 
sources, our capital equipment, the 
skill of our workers and the experi- 
ence of management make it possible 
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to keep our economy at a healthy rate 
of growth. We must keep a balance 
between rising productivity of labor 
and income of labor; between in- 
come of farmers and that of other 
groups; between savings and invest- 
ment. 

It can be done if we stay clear of 
the economics of scarcity of a past 
era. That is to say, we must avoid 
creating artificial scarcities of money; 
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we must shun the belief that “some 
unemployment” is really good for the 
economy and that we have nothing 
to fear from a “shake-down period” 
of our business system. All these old 
ideas are inconsistent with the pro- 
gressive nature of the American econ- 
omy. We have a system which must 
keep on going forward because other- 
wise, far from standing still, it will 
go backwards. 





Butchers and the Common Good 


The national office of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, 
AFL, has instructed all its affiliated local unions to refuse to work on poultry that 
is diseased or otherwise unfit for human consumption, and to declare an immedi- 
ate strike in any plant where an attempt is made to process unwholesome poultry, 
even if there is a “no-strike” clause in the existing contract. In many poultry 
plants, it explained, “shocking conditions” have been exposed, and a national 
conference of the union, recently held in Chicago, decided to take drastic action. 
The national office says it is ready to spend a million dollars “to clean up the 
poultry industry.” 

Is this sort of thing within the competence of a labor union? According to 
the old view, which is still held in some quarters, no. This view says it is a “prin- 
ciple” that management makes all decisions as to what is to be done, and the 
worker has no voice; that he should take the wages agreed upon, do what he is 
told to do, and keep silent about anything he sees in the place where he works 
that he considers wrong or harmful. 

But it is doubtful if anyone can be found to criticize the Butchers union for 
the stand it has taken. It is perfectly clear that the general welfare, the health 
of the public, is endangered by the practices of the poultry plants in question, 
and certainly the workers have a right and duty to refrain from taking part iD 
such practices and are entitled to use the economic strength of their union to put 
an end to them. Even the “no-strike” agreement in the union contract should 
not protect the employer who is guilty of this violation of the health code— 
PitrspurcH CaTHOLic, Pittsburgh, Pa., June 10, 1954. 
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Union Shop Vs. Forced Unionism 
By the Editors of Work 


Reprinted from WorKx* 


| gwen arguments on “compulsory unionism” are raging in the 
United States and on the other side of the globe in Australia. What 
compulsory unionism means in Australia, however, is nearly half-a-world 
apart from what the term means in this country. 

In the state of New South Wales, Australia, the parliament last De- 
cember passed a law requiring all workers earning under $4,500 a year 
to join the union of their occupation. Opponents are calling this measure 
the beginning of the “servile state.” 

Proponents are saying that such compulsory legislation actually pro- 
motes democracy—in New Zealand and in Queensland (Australia) similar 
laws have wiped out Communist control of certain unions (because prac- 
tically all new members vote non-Communist), and the New South Wales 
law will in time do the same, it is claimed. 

In the United States the trend is in the opposite direction. Here the 
government is stepping in, too, but making it tougher for unions to get 
new members. 

Traditionally in the United States the “union shop” (where a worker 
must become a union member after a specified time) has been a private 
matter to be settled between the parties involved, the union and manage- 
ment. Now, more and more, the government is telling labor and manage- 
ment: “You can’t require union membership as a condition of employment.” 

The Taft-Hartley law in 1947 took steps in that direction, but it allowed 
union-management agreements requiring employes to join the union after 
thirty days. However, it also issued an open invitation to State legislatures 
to pass their own laws on this question. Under the T-H law if a State 
law is more restrictive than the Federal law—that is, if it bans the union 
shop—then the State law prevails. 

Capitalizing on this provision in the T-H law, South Carolina, follow- 
ing close on the heels of Mississippi, became in April of this year the 
sixteenth State to pass a “right to work” law. 

In one neat phrase, these State laws make illegal any union-shop agree- 
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ment: “The right to work shall not be denied any person on account of 


0 
membership or non-membership in a labor organization.” v 
Although this law has not yet been adopted in any industrial State, p 
unions are worrying that more State legislatures may get on the band 
wagon. A 
Meanwhile, another attack on the union shop has been under way, this te 
one through the courts. 
In 1951 Congress amended the Railway Labor Act to lift its bar against k 
union-shop contracts. In this case, the change was made a nation-wide 
policy for the railroad industry, one that would prevail no matter what 
State law said. n 
But a Texas court recently issued a permanent injunction forbidding v 
union-shop contracts between the Santa Fe Railroad and any AFL workers 
in Texas. It based this on Texas’ “right to work” law. Texas Judge E. C. s 
Nelson went even further. He argued that the union shop violated the tl 
first, fifth, ninth, and tenth amendments to the Federal Constitution. 
(The rail union paper, Labor, pointed out that, shortly after the anti- P 
union shop decision, another Texas court barred an attorney from rep- n 


resenting his client because the lawyer “failed to produce a card showing 
he had paid his dues to the State Bar of Texas.” He was permitted to prac- 
tice again after paying his delinquent bar dues, $72. “What about this 
lawyer’s right to work?” Labor asked.) 

In his opinion, Judge Nelson held that a union-management agree- 
ment obliging membership in a union “would violate an essential and 
inherent right of man, regardless of any constitutional provision.” 


ComPuLsory UNIONISM IN AUSTRALIA 


This opinion points up sharply the contrast between the political 
climate in Texas and that in New South Wales. In Sydney Father Leslie § adi 


Rumble, noted for his series of books containing his “Radio Replies,” Th 
took up the Australian controversy over compulsory unionism, and came che 
up with an answer that would shock Judge Nelson of Amarillo: ” 


“In addition to having the duty to defend the right of workers to form il 
unions, may the State step in and make a law imposing on all workers 9 
the obligation to join a union? he 

“T do not see anything opposed to Catholic moral principles in that, 
provided such legislation is necessary for the welfare of the unions, pro- 
vided the State does not interfere with union affairs to the extent of dic- 
tating a policy to be adopted by the workers, and provided the unions are 
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open to all who desire and are able to work in a given calling, every 
worker being guaranteed a voice in all major decisions affecting union 
policy.” 

Most U.S. union officials don’t want “compulsory unionism” in the 
Australian sense. All they and many U.S. employers ask for is the freedom 
to agree or not to agree on a union shop. 

If they can agree on a union shop, they see no reason why State or 
Federal government should declare such an agreement null and void. 


Editor’s Note: Good government encourages but does not compel 
membership in a labor union. We prefer the American plan, the pre-1947 
variety, to the Australian one. 

Last month U.S. Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell voiced his oppo- 
sition to State laws which ban the union shop. “My own feeling is that 
they’re not good laws,” he said. 

Mitchell upheld vigorously the political wisdom of one nation-wide 
policy on labor-management relations. “Either you're going to have a 
national labor policy or you may have forty-eight different policies.” 


The Issue in Southeast Asia 


If Communism conquers the whole of Indo-China, there is nothing to stop its 
advance across the easy frontiers of Siam and the wide-open islands of Indonesia. 
The fall of Southeast Asia would mean the neutralization of the island defence 
chain of Japan, Formosa, the Philippines, Australia and New Zealand. The South- 
east Asia market is Japan’s one hope of viability. Its loss to Communism would 
mean that she could trade with it only through China and on her terms. Asia has 
already lost 500 millions of its people to Communism. Further losses would swing 
the world balance of power decisively in its favor—Tastet, London, England, 
June 12, 1954. 











The Church: Healer of Men 


Most Rev. Vincent S. WATERS 
Bishop of Raleigh, N. C. 
Sermon delivered on the occasion of the Interracial Sunday observance of the 


campus interracial groups of Fordham University, March 14, 1954. Reprinted from 
INTERRACIAL Review, April, 1954* 


T HAS been reserved for our mod- 

ern age to witness the greatest and 
most brutal attack ever recorded in 
history upon vast numbers of our 
human family spread over wide 
regions of our common world. The 
ferociousness of this attack against 
races, nations and religion by de- 
mented and malicious groups of men 
reveals a sickness at the core of civili- 
zation never reached before in world 
history. The modern world is sick 
unto death, with a sickness of soul 
that robs the patient of the desire to 
live, while the ravages of the disease 
spread to all parts of the body. These 
modern persecutors use the most 
scientific means of degrading and 
humiliating man, in his personality, 
in his freedom, his spirit, his posses- 
sions, his intellectual faculties, in his 
physical integrity, in his God-given 
rights. 

Although responsibility for such 
crimes has to be placed squarely upon 
the shoulders of individuals and na- 
tions, nevertheless we would look in 
vain in the world for an adequate 
cause of all this misery brought on 


man by man himself. The full under- 
standing of this “mystery of iniquity” 
is only adequately explained outside 
the world. The malice of the attack, 
the satanic hatred of the human race, 
the atheistic design of the invader, 
all reveal characteristics which only 
the arch-enemy of God and of the 
human family could cherish. By their 
fruits you shall know them. 

When there occurs an outbreak of 
a disease in the human body, imme- 
diately a struggle takes place. A 
battleline is drawn. The infected area 
is closed off, barriers are set up, on 
the one side by the infection itself to 
prevent cure, on the other side by the 
healthy body to prevent the spread 
of the disease to sound tissue. 

Such is the case also in that larger 
and more deadly malady which is 
affecting the human family. On the 
one side of the Iron Curtain we find 
subversion of right order, atheism, 
breaking down of morality, malice, 
hatred, division, destruction of divine 
and human rights, confiscation, sub- 
jection, death. We should normally 
expect on the other side of that bar 
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rier the very opposite, Unity, Truth, 
Belief in God, Justice, Cooperation, 
Understanding, Goodness and Peace. 


BATTLE OF Goop AND EvIL 


But this is not the case. The same 
cause at work on one side is at work 
on the other. The only difference is 
in degree of intensity. In every in- 
dividual and group there is the germ 
of possible dissolution, the beginning 
of battles across iron curtains. So 
that what we see taking place on a 
large scale in the world is taking 
place on a smaller scale in every 
country, every community, every 
town and village or hamlet, as well 
as in every heart. There is a battle 
of good and evil going on across an 
iron curtain in every soul and the 
outcome of that battle will determine 
the survival of the world. Evil is evil 
and good is good, whether it is in 
Siberia, South Africa or America. 

There has been a long history of 
this struggle since that day at the 
dawn of creation when this same 
Arch-enemy of God and Man de- 
ceived the first two members of the 
human family and defrauded them of 
their birthright by tempting them to 
stand up with sinful pride against 
God, their Creator. This same mortal 
enemy of man influenced the first 
blood-stained murderer, Cain, to cry 
out against God and his brother: “I 
know not where or how is my brother. 
Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

The same evil suggestion from the 
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same enemy can be followed today 
by individuals and by groups. Man 
can become infected by sin, indepen- 
dent of God and his neighbor, unjust, 
greedy, hateful, malicious, destruc- 
tive, deadly. 

Immediately barriers are set up in 
the sinful soul of man to prevent 
cure or to conceal the lack of charity 
and justice. Infection in one part of 
the body of the human race puts the 
whole body in danger, because there 
is just one body. The battle between 
moral health and sickness, between 
good and evil, between virtue and 
vice, truth and falsehood, love and 
hatred, pride and humility will go 
on as long as the human family is 
being tested in this vestibule of eter- 
nity. Those two powerful forces, God 
and Satan, who stand in the back- 
ground of the world will always be 
interested in our battle, until the free 
and independent will of man is cap- 
tured either by love or hatred for all 
eternity. The battle is decisive and 
for the highest stakes. 

What the world will not learn is 
that in such a battle for life, or virtue, 
or goodness, or justice, or liberty, 
or peace, there is no small danger: 
every danger is grave if Eternity de- 
pends on the outcome. Sin, evil, in- 
justice anywhere are a danger to our 
security everywhere. There is nothing 
trivial about any attack of a deadly 
disease. We need to learn to link evil 
in the individual to evil in society. 
They are of the same species and one 
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is the cause of the other. One infected 
cell can infect the whole organism be- 
cause there is only one body. 

Race hatred and religious hatred, 
unjust discrimination, building up 
walls of separation between fellow 
members of the children of Adam, 
unjust, unnatural and undemocratic 
segregation of members of our Chris- 
tian family or of our civic community 
are symptoms of the very same 
disease which has already prostrated 
half of the world. Unless we take ac- 
tive measures now to stamp out these 
germs, wherever they are to be found, 
there is little hope for our civilization. 

A sick man must recognize his ill- 
ness; he must ask for help from 
others; he must apply the remedy, 
step by step, until full health is re- 
stored. 

Fortunately the world is beginning 
to realize that it is seriously ill; not 
that just a part of the human race is 
infected by evil. There is only one 
world, and three-fourths of that 
world is crying out in a death agony. 
There has been some soul-searching 
in our times. Fortunately again, the 
world has begun to look for help from 
the right places. There is a stirring 
of God in the hearts of men. This In- 
terracial Sunday is a humble acknowl- 
edgment that all is not right with the 
world, or America, or the North or 
South. It is a step in the right direc- 
tion on the long road back to moral 
and social health. 

In fighting off this deadly disease 
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man should realize first of all that he 
can get well. God has not abandoned 
His creation in spite of the perversity 
of the wills of men. God has only per. 
mitted man’s evil-doing to punish him 
and to make him realize his danger. 
There is help in abundance from 
Heaven awaiting man’s call. Lift up 
your hearts. “I have lifted up my eyes 
to the mountain, from whence help 
shall come to me. My help is from the 
Lord who has made the heavens and 
the earth” (Psalm 120). If help from 
above is so necessary, then man has to 
recognize clearly today the first law 
of the universe. Total dominion be 
longs to God alone. He alone is free 
to do as he pleases. Man is free to do 
as God commands. On that battle: 
ground was fought the first skirmish 
for man’s soul with Satan in the Gar. 
den of Eden. The same tempter still 
tries to destroy this first relationship 
between God and man by suggesting 
to other Eves and other Adams either 
to delimit God or to unlimit man. 
Religion, which is the essence of this 
relationship, is, therefore, the most 
important business of the world. We 
must keep first things first. “Thou 
hast dominion over all” (1 Pa., 29, 
12) says the sacred writer. 


MANKIND Is ONE 


In his struggle for survival a sec- 
ond truth which man has forgotten is 
that mankind is one. As there is only 
one God, there is only one race. If all 
belongs to God and God belongs to 
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all, then in like manner of the very 
diverse members of the human family 
it can be most truly said, “All be- 
longs to each and each belongs to 
all.” After the relationship of God 
to man, and man to God, this second 
relationship of man to man is most 
important. 

In uniting His creation, God has 
given man a great uniting faculty 
called Intelligence. Ability to see the 
connecting link in this variety of 
God’s creatures is what determines 
man as an intelligent being. Intelli- 
gence should be the great unifying 
force in the world, even among un- 
cultured pagans. But faith based upon 
reason, for the Christian, should make 
these ties all the stronger. 

The intelligence of man is con- 
stantly distinguishing between the 
essential and the accidental. It is the 
all-intelligent God who asks man, 
when He sends His only-begotten Son 
into the world, to recognize God 
under the outward appearance of a 
Man. The same intelligent God asks 
man to recognize his fellow man and 
to respect him under whatever color 
of the human skin. 

Is there any wonder that this God- 
Man, sent by His Father to redeem 
all men and to draw the scattered 
and different members of the human 
family to each other and to God, syn- 
thesized the Law of His Father under 
one word—love: love of God and 
love of neighbor. “On these two 
Commandments depend the whole 
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Law and the Prophets.” This great 
love is the second strong unifying 
force which God has sent into the 
world. As truth unifies the minds of 
men, so love unifies human hearts. 
But God, in His designs to gather 
together and to restore to His Father 
the scattered, sinful, erring human 
family, did not intend to provide 
merely a help for the mind and heart, 
He intended to help men to live. He 
would provide a Life. “I am the Way, 
the Truth and the Life.” That life 
would be His own Divine Life within 
His own Mystical Body——the Church. 
As God is One, and Truth is One, and 
the Human Race is One, there can be 
only One True Church, One Mystical 
Body of Christ. 

After human intelligence, after 
Divine Love, there is no greater unify- 
ing force in the world than the Catho- 
lic Church. 


SOUL OF THE CHURCH 


In a living body the various parts 
are welded together by the spiritual 
soul which lives in one and all of 
them at the same time. In the Church 
which Christ founded the various 
members of different nations and 
races are joined together by the Holy 
Spirit, the Soul of the Church, who 
lives in each and all members at one 
and the same time. “I will send the 
Holy Ghost, the Paraclete, who will 
remain with you forever and guide 
you in the way of holiness and truth.” 
So true is this close unity of the mem- 
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bers of the Catholic Church that a 
Catholic in New York and a Catholic 
in Australia or South Africa are more 
closely related in the Mystical Body 
than a mother and daughter who have 
never heen baptized and have never 
become members of that Body. 

Since God is One and has universal 
dominion, since Christ is God and 
has redeemed all men, then the 
Church of Christ has to be One and 
Holy and Catholic, or Universal, and 
Apostolic, for it must extend life to 
all men and seek to incorporate them 
all into the unity of a Divine Living 
Organism, which on earth will be the 
beginning of the Life with God in 
Heaven. 

Is there any wonder that the 
Church which has the greatest unity 
on earth is also designated by its 
Catholicity and extends back in its 
history to the shores of the Lake of 
Galilee where Christ, the Son of God. 
sent forth His Apostles with the 
words: “Go into the whole world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature, 
baptizing them in the name of the 
Father”? 

This is the One True Church on 


earth which has proclaimed down 
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through the ages the Rights of God 
and the Rights of Man. This is the 
Church which preaches today justice 
to the unjust, humility to the proud, 
virtue to the sinner, strength to the 
weak, love, unity and peace to all 
men. She, like her Divine Founder, 
protects the freedom of the weak, 
unites the wise and the ignorant, 
baptizes and counsels kings and pav- 
pers and prepares all for the King. 
dom of Heaven. 

Truly, if the human race is to be 
saved, the Church will save it. If the 
sick world is to be cured, she will 
cure it. For truly there is no other 
name under heaven by which man is 
saved except the name of Christ Jesus. 
If God is to bring back the human 
race to His friendship, then Christ and 
His Church will do it. 

If the present disease of hate, divi- 
sion, discrimination and sinful injus 
tice is to be checked in the individual 
and in the nations of the world, if 
God’s rights and if human rights are 
to be preserved on both sides of every 
iron curtain, then through the power 
of God, the Holy Ghost, it will be 
accomplished by you, the human 
members of His Divine Church. 
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Another Species of Secularism 


But God ean also be removed from “religious” films, and grace can be left 
eut of “Catholic” movies. God and grace are removed whenever a movie deals 
incompletely (and therefore inartistically) with a religious theme—Phil and 


Sally Scharper in the Marianist, Dayton, O., June, 1954. 
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formed a not insignificant part of the Christian community of Smyrna.® 
In the second century, as St. Justin testifies, “many men and women, sixty 
and seventy years old, imbued from childhood with the teaching of Christ, 
keep their integrity.”’? Gradually the number of men and women who had 
vowed their chastity to God grew; likewise the importance of the office 
they fulfilled in the Church increased notably, as We have shown more at 
length in Our Apostolic Constitution, Sponsa Christi.5 

Further, the Fathers of the Church, such as Cyprian, Athanasius, 
Ambrose, John Chrysostom, Jerome, Augustine and many others, have 
sung the praises of virginity. And this doctrine of the Fathers, augmented 
through the course of centuries by the Doctors of the Church and the 
masters of asceticism, helps greatly either to inspire in the faithful of 
both sexes the firm resolution of dedicating themselves to God by the 
practice of perfect chastity and of persevering thus till death, or to 
strengthen them in the resolution already taken. 


TRADITION OF CHASTITY 


Innumerable is the multitude of those who from the beginning of the 
Church until our time have offered their chastity to God. Some have 
preserved their virginity unspoiled; others after the death of their spouse 
have consecrated to God their remaining years in the unmarried state; 
and still others, after repenting their sins, have chosen to lead a life of 
perfect chastity—all of them at one in this common oblation, that is, 
for love of God to abstain for the rest of their lives from sexual pleasure. 
May then what the Fathers of the Church preached about the glory and 
merit of virginity be an invitation, a help and a source of strength to 
those who have made the sacrifice to persevere with constancy, and not 
take back or claim for themselves even the smallest part of the holocaust 
they laid on the altar of God. 

And while this perfect chastity is the subject of one of the three vows 
which constitute the religious state,° and is also required by the Latin 
Church of clerics in major orders!” and demanded from members of 
Secular Institutes,'! it also flourishes among many who are lay people in 
the full sense: men and women who are not constituted in a public state 
of perfection and yet by private promise or vow completely abstain from 
marriage and sexual pleasures, in order to serve their neighbor more 
freely and to be united with God more easily and more closely. 

To all of these beloved sons and daughters who in any way have 
consecrated their bodies and souls to God, We address Ourselves, and 
exhort them earnestly to strengthen their holy resolution and be faith- 
ful to it. 

However, since there are some who, straying from the right path in 
this matter, so exalt marriage as to rank it ahead of virginity and thus 
depreciate chastity consecrated to God and clerical celibacy, Our apostolic 
duty demands that We now in a particular manner declare and uphold 
the Church’s teaching on the sublime state of virginity, and so defend 
Catholic truth against these errors. 
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I. Meaning and Nobility of Virginity 


First of all, We think it should be noted that the Church has taken what 
is capital in her teaching on virginity from the very lips of her Divine Spouse. 

For when the disciples thought that the obligations and burdens of mar- 
riage, which their Master’s discourse had made clear, seemed extremely 
heavy, they said to Him: “If the case stands so between man and wife, it is 
better not to marry at all.”12 Jesus Christ replied that His ideal is not 
understood by everybody but only by those who have received the gift; for 
some are hindered from marriage because of some defect of nature, others 
because of the violence and malice of men, while still others freely abstain 
of their own will, and this “for the Kingdom of Heaven.” And He concludes 
with these words: “He that can take it, let him take it.”2* 

By these words the divine Master is speaking not of bodily impediments 
to marriage, but of a resolution freely made to abstain all one’s life from 
marriage and sexual pleasure. For in likening those who of their own free 
will have determined to renounce these pleasures to those who by nature or 
the violence of men are forced to do so, is not the Divine Redeemer teaching 
us that chastity to be really perfect must be perpetual? 


TESTIMONY OF THE FATHERS AND DOCTORS 


Here also it must be added, as the Fathers and Doctors of the Church 
have clearly taught, that virginity is not a Christian virtue unless we embrace 
it “for the Kingdom of Heaven’’!*; that is, unless we take up this way of life 
precisely to be able to devote ourselves more freely to divine things to attain 
heaven more surely, and with skillful efforts to lead others more readily to 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Those therefore who do not marry because of exaggerated self-interest, 
or because, as Augustine says,)° they shun the burdens of marriage, or be- 
cause like Pharisees they proudly flaunt their physical integrity, an attitude 
which has been condemned by the Council of Gangra, lest men and women 
renounce marriage as though it were something despicable and not for the 
reason that virginity is something beautiful and holy—none of these can 
claim for themselves the honor of Christian virginity.1® 

Moreover, the Apostle of the Gentiles, writing under divine inspiration, 
makes this point: “He that is without a wife is solicitous for the things 
that belong to the Lord, how he may please God. . . . And the unmarried 
woman and the virgin thinketh on the things of the Lord, that she may be 
holy in body and spirit.”17 

This then is the primary purpose, this the central idea of Christian vir- 
ginity: to aim only at the divine, to turn thereto the whole mind and soul; 
to want to please God in everything, to think of Him continually, to conse- 
crate body and soul completely to Him. 

This is the way the Fathers of the Church have always interpreted the 
words of Jesus Christ and the teachings of the Apostle of the Gentiles; for 
from the very earliest days of the Church they considered virginity a con- 
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secration of body and soul offered to God. Thus St. Cyprian demands of 
virgins that “once they have dedicated themselves to Christ by renouncing 
the pleasures of the flesh, they have vowed themselves body and soul to God 
. .. and should seek to adorn themselves only for their Lord and please only 
Him.”?® And the Bishop of Hippo, going further, says: “Virginity is not 
honored because it is bodily integrity, but because it is something dedicated 
to God. .. . Nor do we extol virgins because they are virgins, but because 
they are virgins dedicated to God in loving continence.”?® And the masters 
of Sacred Theology, St. Thomas Aquinas?° and St. Bonaventure,”! supported 
by the authority of Augustine, teach that virginity does not possess the sta- 
bility of virtue unless there is a vow to keep it forever intact. 

Certainly those who obligate themselves by perpetual vow to keep their 
virginity put into practice in the most perfect way possible what Christ said 
about perpetual abstinence from marriage; nor can it justly be affirmed that 
the intention of those who wish to leave open a way of escape from this state 
of life is better and more perfect. 


LovE oF CHRIST THE MOTIVE 


Moreover, the Fathers of the Church considered this obligation of perfect 
chastity as a kind of spiritual marriage in which the soul is wedded to 
Christ; so that some go so far as to compare breaking the vow with adul- 
tery.22 Thus St. Athanasius writes that the Catholic Church has been ac- 
customed to call those who have the virtue of virginity the spouses of Christ.?* 
And St. Ambrose, writing succinctly of the consecrated virgin, says: “She 
is a virgin who is married to God.”*4 In fact, as is clear from the writings 
of this same Doctor of Milan,?° as early as the fourth century the rite of 
consecration of a virgin was very like the rite the Church uses in our own 
day in the marriage blessing.?® 

For the same reason the Fathers exhort virgins to love their Divine 
Spouse more ardently than they would love a husband had they married, and 
always in their thoughts and actions to fulfill His will.27 Augustine writes 
to virgins: “Love with all your hearts Him Who is the most beautiful of 
the sons of men: you are free, your hearts are not fettered by conjugal 
bonds. . . . If then you would owe your husbands great love, how great is 
the love you owe Him because of Whom you have willed to have no hus- 
bands? Let Him Who was fastened to the cross be securely fastened to 
your hearts.”?8 And this in other respects too is in harmony with the senti- 
ments and resolutions which the Church herself requires of virgins on the 
day they are solemnly consecrated to God by inviting them to recite these 
words: “The kingdom of this earthand all worldly trappings I have valued 
as worthless for love of Our Lord Jesus Christ, Whom I have seen, loved, 
believed and preferred above all else.”2° 

It is nothing else but love of Him that sweetly constrains the virgin to 
consecrate her body and soul entirely to her Divine Redeemer; thus St. 
Methodius, Bishop of Olympus, places these beautiful words on her lips: 
“You yourself, O Christ, are my all. For you I keep myself chaste, and 
holding aloft my shining lamp I run to meet you, my Spouse.”®° Certainly, 
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it is the love of Christ that urges a virgin to retire behind convent walls and 
remain there all her life, in order to contemplate and love the heavenly 
Spouse more easily and without hindrance; certainly, it is the same love 
that strongly inspires her to spend her life and strength in works of mercy 
for the sake of her neighbor. 

As for those men “who were not defiled with women, being virgins,”** 
the Apostle John asserts that “they follow the Lamb wherever he goes.”*? 
Let us meditate then on the exhortation Augustine gives to all men of this 
class: “You follow the Lamb because the body of the Lamb is indeed vir- 
ginal. ... Rightly do you follow Him in virginity of heart and body wherever 
He goes. For what does following mean but imitation? Christ has suffered 
for us, leaving us an example, as the Apostle Peter says ‘that we should 
follow in his footsteps.’’** Hence all these disciples and spouses of Christ 
embraced the state of virginity, as St. Bonaventure says, “in order to be- 
come like unto Christ the spouse. for that state makes virgins like unto 
Him.”** It would hardly satisfy their burning love for Christ to be united 
with Him by the bonds of affection, but this love had perforce to express 
itself by the imitation of His virtues, and especially by conformity to His 
way of life, which was lived completely for the benefit and salvation of the 
human race. 

If priests, religious men and women, and others who in any way have 
vowed themselves to the divine service, cultivate perfect chastity, it is cer- 
tainly for the reason that their Divine Master remained all His life a virgin. 
St. Fulgentius exclaims: “This is the only-begotten Son of God, the only- 
begotten Son of a virgin also, the only spouse of all holy virgins, the fruit, 
the glory, the gift of holy virginity, whom holy virginity brought forth 
physically, to whom holy virginity is wedded spiritually, by whom holy 
virginity is made fruitful and kept inviolate, by whom she is adorned, to 
remain ever beautiful, by whom she is crowned, to reign forever glorious.”** 


REASONS FOR ABSTAINING FROM MARRIAGE 


And here We think it opportune, Venerable Brothers, to expose more fully 
and to explain more carefully why the love of Christ moves generous souls 
to abstain from marriage, and what is the mystical connection between 
virginity and the perfection of Christian charity. 

From Our Lord’s words referred to above, it has already been implied 
that this complete renunciation of marriage frees men from its grave duties 
and obligations. Writing by divine inspiration, the Apostle of the Gentiles 
proposes the reason for this freedom in these words: “And I would have 
you to be without solicitude. . . . But he that is with a wife is solicitous for 
the things of the world, how he may please his wife; and he is divided.”** 
Here, however, it must be noted that the Apostle is not reproving men be- 
cause they are concerned about their wives, nor does he reprehend wives 
because they seek to please their husbands; rather is he asserting clearly 
that their hearts are divided between love of God and love of their spouse, 
and beset by gnawing cares, and so by reason of the duties of their married 
state they can hardly be free to contemplate the divine. For the duty of 
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the married life to which they are bound clearly demands: “They shall be 
two in one flesh.”37 For spouses are to be bound to each other by mutual 
bonds both in joy and in sorrow.*® 

It is easy to see, therefore, why persons who desire to consecrate them- 
selves to God’s service embrace the state of virginity as a liberation, in order 
to be more entirely at God’s disposition and devoted to the good of their 
neighbor. How, for example, could a missionary such as the wonderful 
St. Francis Xavier, a father of the poor such as the merciful St. Vincent de 
Paul, a zealous educator of youth like St. John Bosco, a tireless “mother 
of emigrants” like St. Francis Xavier Cabrini, have accomplished such 
gigantic and painful labors, if each had to look after the corporal and 
spiritual needs of a wife or husband and children. 

There is yet another reason why souls desirous of a total consecration 
to the service of God and neighbor embrace the state of virginity. It is, as 
the holy Fathers have abundantly illustrated, the numerous advantages for 
advancement in spiritual life which derive from a complete renouncement 
of all sexual pleasure. It is not to be thought that such pleasure, when it 
arises from lawful marriage, is reprehensible in itself; on the contrary, the 
chaste use of marriage is ennobled and sanctified by a special sacrament, 
as the Fathers themselves have clearly remarked. Nevertheless, it must be 
equally admitted that as a consequence of the fall of Adam the lower facul- 
ties of human nature are no longer obedient to right reason and may involve 
man in dishonorable actions. As the Angelic Doctor has it, the use of 
marriage “keeps the soul from the full abandon to the service of God.”® 

It is that they may acquire this spiritual liberty of body and soul, and 
that they may be freed from temporal cares, that the Latin Church demands 
ef her sacred ministers that they voluntarily oblige themselves to observe 
perfect chastity.*° And “if a similar law,” as Our predecessor of immortal 
memory, Pius XI, declared, “does not bind the ministers of the Oriental 
Church to the same degree, nevertheless among them too ecclesiastical 
celibacy occupies a place of honor, and, in certain cases, especially when 
the higher grades of the hierarchy are in question, it is a necessary and 
obligatory condition.”* 

Consider again that sacred ministers do not renounce marriage solely 
on account of their apostolic ministry, but also by reason of their service 
at the altar. For, if even the priests of the Old Testament had to abstain 
from the use of marriage during the period of their service in the Temple, 
for fear of being declared impure by the Law just as other men,*? is it not 
much more fitting that the ministers of Jesus Christ, who offer every day 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice, possess perfect chastity? St. Peter Damian, 
exhorting priests to perfect continence, asks: “If Our Redeemer so loved 
the flower of unimpaired modesty that not only was He born from a virginal 
womb, but was also cared for by a virgin nurse even when He was still an 
infant crying in the cradle, by whom, I ask, does He wish His body to be 
handled now that He reigns, immense, in heaven?”*% 

It is first and foremost for the foregoing reasons that, according to the 
teaching of the Church, holy virginity surpasses marriage in excellence. 
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Our Divine Redeemer had already given it to His disciples as a counsel 
for a more perfect life.t# St. Paul, after having said that the father who 
gives his daughter in marriage “does well,” adds immediately “and he that 
giveth her not, doth better.”*° Several times in the course of his comparison 
between marriage and virginity the Apostle reveals his mind, and especially 
in these words: “for I would that all men were even as myself... . But I 
say to the unmarried and to widows: it is good for them if they so continue, 
even as I.”46 Virginity is preferable to marriage then, as We have said, 
above all else because it has a higher aim*’; that is to say, it is a very effi- 
cacious means for devoting oneself wholly to the service of God, while the 
heart of married persons will always remain more or less “divided.”** 


FRUITS OF VIRGINITY 


Turning next to the fruitful effects of virginity, our appreciation of its 
value will be enhanced; for “by the fruit the tree is known.’’4? 

We feel the deepest joy at the thought of the innumerable army of vir- 
gins and apostles who, from the first centuries of the Church up to our own 
day, have given up marriage to devote themselves more easily and fully to 
the salvation of their neighbor for the love of Christ, and have thus been 
enabled to undertake ‘and carry through admirable works of religion and 
charity. We by no means wish to detract from the merits and apostolic 
fruits of the active members of Catholic Action: by their zealous efforts 
they can often touch souls that priests and religious cannot gain. Never- 
theless, works of charity are for the most part the field of action of conse- 
crated persons. 

These generous souls are to be found laboring among men of every age 
and condition, and when they fall, worn out or sick, they bequeath their 
sacred mission to others who take their place. Hence it often happens that 
a child, immediately after birth, is placed in the care of consecrated persons, 
who supply in so far as they can for a mother’s love; at the age of reason 
he is entrusted to educators who see to his Christian instruction together 
with the development of his mind and the formation of his character; if he 
is sick, the child or adult will find nurses moved by the love of Christ who 
will care for him with unwearying devotion. Nor will the orphan, the person 
fallen into material destitution or moral abjection, the prisoner, be aban- 
doned. Priests, religious, consecrated virgins will see in him a suffering 
member of Christ’s Mystical Body, and recall the words of the Divine Re- 
deemer: “For I was hungry, and you gave me to eat; I was thirsty, and you 
gave me to drink; I was a stranger, and you took me in; naked, and you 
covered me; sick, and you visited me; I was in prison, and you came to me. 
... Amen I say to you, as long as you did it to one of these my least breth- 
ren, you did it to me.”°° 

Who can ever praise enough the missionaries who toil for the conversion 
of the pagan multitudes, exiles from their native country, or the nuns who 
render them indispensable assistance? To each and every one We gladly 
apply these words of Our Apostolic Exhortation, Menti Nostrae: “. . . by 
this law of celibacy the priest not only does not abdicate his paternity, but 
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increases it immensely, for he begets not for an earthly and transitory life 
but for the heavenly and eternal one.”** 

The fruit of virginity is not only in these external works, to which it 
allows one to devote oneself more easily and fully, but also in the earnest 
prayer offered for others and the trials willingly and generously endured 
for their sake, which are other very perfect forms of charity toward one’s 
neighbor. To such also the servants and spouses of Christ, especially those 
who live within the convent or monastery walls, have consecrated their 
whole lives. 

Finally, virginity consecrated to Christ is in itself such an evidence of 
faith in the Kingdom of Heaven, such a proof of love for our Divine Re- 
deemer, that there is little wonder if it bears abundant fruits of sanctity. 
Innumerable are the virgins and apostles vowed to perfect chastity who are 
the honor of the Church by the lofty sanctity of their lives. In truth, vir- 
ginity gives souls a force of spirit capable of leading them even to martyr- 
dom, if needs be: such is the clear lesson of history, which proposes a whole 
host of virgins to our admiration, from Agnes of Rome to Maria Goretti. 


ANGELIC VIRTUE 


Virginity fully deserves the name of angelic virtue, which St. Cyprian, 
writing to virgins, affirms: “What we are to be, you have already com- 
menced to be. You already possess in this world the glory of the resur- 
rection; you pass through the world without suffering its contagion. In 
preserving virgin chastity, you are the equals of the angels of God.”*? To 
souls, restless for a purer life or inflamed with the desire to possess the 
Kingdom of Heaven, virginity offers itself as “a pearl of great price,” for 
which one “sells all that he has, and buys it.” Married people and even 
those who are captives of vice, at the contact of virgin souls, often admire 
the splendor of their transparent purity, and feel themselves moved to rise 
above the pleasures of sense. When St. Thomas states “that to virginity is 
awarded the tribute of the highest beauty.”°* it is because its example is 
captivating: and, besides, by their perfect chastity do not all these men and 
women give a striking proof that the mastery of the spirit over the body is 
the result of a divine assistance and the sign of proven virtue? 

Worthy of special consideration is the reflection that the most delicate 
fruit of virginity consists in this, that virgins make tangible, as it were, the 
perfect virginity of their mother, the Church, and the sanctity of her inti- 
mate union with Christ. In the ceremony of the consecration of virgins, 
the consecrating prelate prays God: “that there may exist more noble souls 
who disdain the marriage which consists in the bodily union of man and 
woman, but desire the mystery it enshrines, who reject its practice while 
loving its mystic signification.”*® 

The greatest glory of virgins is undoubtedly to be the living images of 
the perfect integrity of the union between the Church and her divine Spouse. 
For this society founded by Christ it is a profound joy that virgins should 
be the marvelous sign of its sanctity and fecundity, as St. Cyprian so well 
expresses it: “They are the flower of the Church, the beauty and ornament 
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of spiritual grace, a subject of joy, a perfect and unsullied homage of praise 
and honor, the image of God corresponding to the sanctity of the Lord, the 
most illustrious portion of Christ’s flock. In them the glorious fecundity 
of our mother, the Church, finds expression and she rejoices; the more the 
number of virgins increases, the greater is this mother’s joy.”°* 


II. Erroneous Opinions 


This doctrine of the excellence of virginity and of celibacy and of their 
superiority over the married state was, as We have already said, revealed 
by our Divine Redeemer and by the Apostle of the Gentiles; so, too, it was 
solemnly defined as a dogma of divine faith by the holy Council of Trent,*” 
and explained in the same way by all the holy Fathers and Doctors of the 
Church. Finally, We and Our Predecessors have often expounded it and 
earnestly advocated it whenever occasion offered. But recent attacks on 
this traditional doctrine of the Church, the danger they constitute and the 
harm they do to the souls of the faithful lead Us, in fulfillment of the duties 
of Our charge, to take up the matter once again in this Encyclical Letter, 
and to reprove these errors, which are so often propounded under a specious 
appearance of truth. 

First of all, it is against common sense, which the Church always holds 
in esteem, to consider the sexual instinct as the most important and the 
deepest of human tendencies, and to conclude from this that man cannot 
restrain it for his whole life without danger to his vital nervous system, and 
consequently without injuring the harmony of his personality. 

As St. Thomas very rightly observes, the deepest natural instinct is the 
instinct of conservation; the sexual instinct comes second. In addition, it 
is for the rational inclination, which is the distinguishing privilege of our 
nature, to regulate these fundamental instincts and by dominating to en- 
noble them.58 

It is, alas, true that the sin of Adam has caused a deep disturbance in 
our corporal faculties and our passions, so that they wish to gain control 
of the life of the senses and even of the spirit, obscuring our reason and 
weakening our will. But Christ’s grace is given us, especially by the sacra- 
ments, to help us to keep our bodies in subjection and to live by the spirit.®® 
The virtue of chastity does not mean that we are insensible to the urge of 
concupiscence, but that we subordinate it to reason and the law of grace, 
by striving wholeheartedly after what is noblest in human and Christian life. 

In order to acquire this perfect mastery of the spirit over the senses, it 
is not enough to refrain from acts directly contrary to chastity, but it is 
necessary also generously to renounce anything that may offend this virtue 
nearly or remotely; at such a price will the soul be able to reign fully over 
the body and lead its spiritual life in peace and liberty. Who then does not 
see, in the light of Catholic principles, that perfect chastity and virginity, 
far from harming the normal unfolding of man or woman, on the contrary 
endow them with the highest moral nobility? 

We have recently with sorrow censured the opinion of those who contend 
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that marriage is the only means of assuring the natural development and 
perfection of the human personality.°° For there are those who maintain 
that the grace of the sacrament, conferred ex opere operato, renders the use 
of marriage so holy as to be a fitter instrument than virginity for uniting 
souls with God; for marriage is a sacrament, but not virginity. We de- 
nounce this doctrine as a dangerous error. Certainly, the sacrament grants 
the married couple the grace to accomplish holily the duties of their mar- 
ried state, and it strengthens the bonds of mutual affection that unite them; 
but the purpose of its institution was not to make the employment of mar- 
riage per se a more suitable instrument for uniting the souls of the husband 
and wife with God by the bonds of charity.*t Rather does not the Apostle 
Paul admit that they have the right of abstaining for a time from the use 
of marriage, so that they may be more free for prayer ° precisely because 
such abstinence gives greater freedom to the soul which wishes to give itself 
over to spiritual thoughts and prayer to God? 

Finally, it may not be asserted, as some do, that the “mutual help’® 
which is sought in Christian marriage is a more effective aid in striving for 
personal sanctity than the solitude of the heart, as they term it, of virgins 
and celibates. For although all those who have embraced a life of perfect 
chastity have deprived themselves of the expression of human love permitted 
in the married state, nonetheless it cannot thereby be affirmed that because 
of this privation they have diminished and despoiled the human personality. 
For they receive from the Giver of heavenly gifts something spiritual which 
far exceeds that “mutual help” which husband and wife confer on each 
other. They consecrate themselves to Him Who is their source, and Who 
shares with them His divine life, and thus personality suffers no loss, but 
gains immensely. For who, more than the virgin, can apply to himself 
that marvelous phrase of the Apostle Paul: “I live, now not I; but Christ 
liveth in me” ?®4 

For this reason the Church has most wisely held that the celibacy of her 
priests must be retained; she knows it is and will be a source of spiritual 
graces by which they will be evermore closely united with God. 


MarriAce Not To Br PREFERRED 


We feel it opportune, moreover, to touch somewhat briefly here on the 
error of those who, in order to turn boys and girls away from Seminaries 
and Religious Institutes, strive to impress upon their minds that the Church 
today has a greater need of the help and of the profession of Christian vir- 
tue on the part of those who, united in marriage, lead a life together with 
others in the world, than of priests and consecrated virgins, who, because 
of their vow of chastity, are, as it were, withdrawn from human society. No 
one can fail to see, Venerable Brothers, how utierly false and harmful is 
such an opinion. 

Of course, it is not Our intention to deny that Catholic spouses, because 
of the example of their Christian life, can, wherever they live and whatever 
be their circumstances, produce rich and salutary fruits as a witness to 
their virtue. Yet whoever for this reason argues that it is preferable to live 
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in matrimony than to consecrate oneself completely to God, without doubt 
perverts the right order. Indeed We earnestly wish, Venerable Brothers, 
that those who have already contracted marriage, or desire to enter this 
state, be properly taught their serious obligation, not only to educate prop- 
erly and carefully whatever children they have or will have, but also to 
help others, within their capacity, by the testimony of their faith and the 
example of their virtue. 

And yet, as Our duty demands, We cannot but censure all those who 
strive to turn young people away from the Seminary or Religious Orders 
and Institutes, and from the taking of sacred vows, persuading them that 
they can, if joined in marriage, as fathers and mothers of families, pursue 
a greater spiritual good by an open and public profession of their Christian 
life. Certainly their conduct would be more proper and correct, if, instead 
of trying to distract from a life of virginity those young men and women 
who desire to give themselves to the service of God, too few, alas, today, 
they were to exhort with all the zeal at their command the vast numbers of 
those who live in wedlock to promote apostolic works in the ranks of the 
laity. On this point, Ambrose fittingly writes: “To sow the seeds of per- 
fect purity and to arouse a desire for virginity has always belonged to the 
function of the priesthood.”® 

We think it necessary, moreover, to warn that it is altogether false to 
assert that those who are vowed to perfect chastity are practically outside 
the community of men. Are not consecrated virgins who dedicate their 
lives to the service of the poor and the sick, without making any distinction 
as to race, social rank, or religion, are not these virgins united intimately 
with their miseries and sorrows, and affectionately drawn to them, as though 
they were their mothers? And does not the priest likewise, moved by the 
example of his Divine Master, perform the function of a good shepherd, 
who knows his flock and calls them by name?® 

Indeed, it is from that perfect chastity which they cultivate that priests 
and religious men and women find the motive for giving themselves to all, 
and love all men with the love of Christ. And they, too, who live the con- 
templative life, precisely because they not only offer to God prayer and 
supplication but immolate themselves for the salvation of others, accomplish 
much for the good of the Church; indeed, when in circumstances like the 
present they dedicate themselves to works of charity and of the apostolate, 
according to the norms which We laid down in the Apostolic Letter Sponsa 
Christi.®7 they are very much to be praised; nor can they be said to be sep- 
arated from contact with men, since they labor for their spiritual progress 
in this twofold way. 


III. Practical Applications 


From the Church’s teaching on the excellence of virginity, let Us now 
come, Venerable Brothers, to some points which are of practical application. 
In the first place, it must be clearly stated that, because virginity 
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should be esteemed as something more perfect than marriage, it does not 
follow that it is necessary for Christian perfection. 


Holiness of life can really be attained even without a chastity that is 
consecrated to God. Witness to this are the many holy men and women 
who are publicly honored by the Church, and who were faithful spouses 
and stood out as an example of excellent fathers and mothers; indeed it is 
not rare to find married people who are very earnest in their efforts for 
Christian perfection. 


It should be pointed out, also, that God does not urge all Christians co 
virginity, as the Apostle Paul teaches us with these words: “Now concern- 
ing virgins, I have no commandment of the Lord; but I give counsel.’® 
We are, therefore, merely invited by counsel to embrace perfect chastity, 
as something which can lead those “to whom it is given’®® more safely 
and successfully to the evangelical perfection they seek, and to the conquest 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. Wherefore it is “not imposed, but proposed,” 
as St. Ambrose so aptly observed.7° 


Hence, perfect chastity demands, first, a free choice by Christians 
before they consecrate themselves to God, and then, from God, super- 
natural help and grace.71 Our Divine Redeemer Himself has taught us 
this in the following words: “All men take not his word, but they to whom 
it is given. . . . He that can take it, let him take it.”?? St. Jerome, intently 
pondering this sacred phrase of Jesus Christ, exhorts all “that each one 
study his own powers, whether he can fulfill the precepts of virginal 
modesty. For of itself chastity is charming and attractive to all. But one’s 
forces must be considered, that he who can may take it. The Lord’s word 
is as it were an exhortation, stirring on His soldiers to the prize of purity. 
He that can take it, let him take it: let him who can, fight, conquer and 
receive his reward.”7* 


Stronc Souts NEEDED 


For virginity is a difficult virtue. That one be able to embrace it there 
is needed not only a strong and declared determination of abstaining com- 
pletely and perpetually from those legitimate pleasures derived from mar- 
riage; but also a constant vigilance and struggle to contain and dominate 
rebellious movements of body and soul, a flight from the importunings of 
this world, a struggle to conquer the wiles of Satan. How true is that say- 
ing of Chrysostom: “The root, and the flower, too, of virginity is a cruci- 
fied life.”?* For virginity, according to Ambrose, is as a sacrificial offering, 
and the virgin “an oblation of modesty, a victim of chastity.”7> Indeed, St. 
Methodius, Bishop of Olympus. compares virgins to martyrs,7® and St. 
Gregory the Great teaches that perfect chastity substitutes for martyrdom: 
“Now, though the era of persecution is gone, yet our peace has its martyr- 
dom, because though we bend not the neck to the sword, yet with a spiritual 
weapon we slay fleshly desires in our hearts.”77 


Hence a chastity dedicated to God demands strong and noble souls, 
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souls ready to do battle and conquer “for the sake of the Kingdom of 
Heaven.”7§ 

' Prior, therefore, to entering upon this most difficult path, all who by 

experience know they are too weak in spirit should humbly heed this warn- 

ing of Paul the Apostle: “But if they do not contain themselves, let them 

' marry. For it is better to marry than to be burnt.”?® For many, undoubtedly, 

the burden of perpetual continence is a heavier one than they should be 
persuaded to shoulder. And so priests, who are under grave obligation of 

' helping by their advice young people who declare they are drawn by some 
movement of soul to aspire to the priesthood or enter religious life, must 
urge them to ponder the matter carefully, lest they enter a way which they 

| cannot hope to follow sturdily and happily to its end. They should pru- 

: dently examine the fitness of candidates, even obtaining, as often as is 

proper, the opinion of experts; and then, if serious doubt remains, especially 

. if it is based on past experience, they should make use of their authority 
to make candidates cease from seeking a state of perfect chastity, nor 
should these latter ever be admitted to Holy Orders, or to religious pro- 

: fession. 

. Gop’s Grace AVAILABLE 

: And yet, although chastity pledged to God is a difficult virtue, those 

e who after serious consideration generously answer Christ’s invitation and 

1 do all in their power to attain it, can perfectly and faithfully preserve it. 

5 For since they have eagerly embraced the state of virginity or celibacy, 

d they will certainly receive from God that gift of grace through whose help 

,. they will be able to carry out their promise. Wherefore, if there are any 

d “who do not feel they have the gift of chastity even though they have vowed 
it,’*° let them not declare they cannot fulfill their obligations in this matter. 
“For,” says the Council of Trent, quoting St. Augustine, “‘God does not 
command the impossible, but in commanding serves notice that one do what 
he can, and pray for what he cannot,’*? and He helps us to accomplish it.”8? 

- This truth, so full of encouragement, We recall to those also whose 

ws will has been weakened by upset nerves and whom some doctors, some- 

.. times even Catholic doctors, are too quick to persuade that they should be 

te freed from such an obligation, advancing the specious reason that they 

of cannot preserve their chastity without suffering some harm to their mental 

- balance. How much more useful and opportune it is to help the infirm of 

“ie this type to strengthen their will, and to advise them that not even to them 

g, is chastity impossible, according to the word of the Apostle: “God is faith- 

st. ful, who will not suffer you to be tempted above that which you are able: 

st. but will make also with temptation issue, that you may be able to bear 

‘ it.”8 

“1 Here are the helps, commended to us by our Divine Redeemer, by which 

al we may efficaciously protect our virtue: constant vigilance, whereby we 
diligently do all that we can; moreover, constant prayer to God, asking for 

Is what we cannot attain by ourselves, because of our weakness. “Watch and 

: pray, that you enter not into temptation. The spirit indeed is willing, but 
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the flesh is weak.”** A vigilance which guards every moment of our lives 
and every type of circumstance is absolutely necessary for us: “For the 
flesh lusteth against the spirit: and the spirit against the flesh.”®* But if 
anyone grants however little to the enticements of the flesh, he will see him- 
self quickly pulled toward those “works of the flesh” which the Apostle 
lists, the basest and ugliest vices of man. 

Hence we must watch particularly over the movements of our passions 
and of our senses, and so control them by voluntary discipline in our lives 
and by bodily mortification that we render them obedient to right reason 
and God’s law: “And they that are Christ’s have crucified their flesh, with 
the vices and concupiscences.”*? The Apostle of the Gentiles says this 
about himself: “But I chastise my body and bring it into subjection: lest 
perhaps, when I have preached to others, I myself should become a cast- 
away.’ ®® All holy men and women have most carefully guarded the move- 
ments of their senses and their passions, and at times have very harshly 
crushed them, in keeping with the teaching of the Divine Master: “But I 
say to you, that whosoever shall look on a woman to lust after her, hath 
already committed adultery with her in his heart. And if thy right eye 
scandalize thee, pluck it out and cast it from thee. For it is expedient for 
thee that one of thy members should perish, rather than that thy whole 
body be cast into hell.’8® 

It is abundantly clear that with this warning Our Saviour demands of 
us above all that we never consent to any sin, even internally, and that we 
steadfastly remove far from us anything that can even slightly tarnish the 
beautiful virtue of purity. In this matter no diligence, no severity can be 
considered exaggerated. If ill health or other reasons do not allow one 
heavier corporal austerities, yet they never free one from vigilance and 
internal self-control. 


DEALING WITH TEMPTATIONS 


On this point it should be noted, as indeed the Fathers®® and Doctors* 
of the Church teach, that we can more easily struggle against and repress 
the wiles of evil and the enticement of the passions if we do not struggle 
directly against them, but rather flee from them as best we may. For the 
preserving of chastity, according to the teaching of Jerome, flight is more 
effective than open warfare: “Therefore I flee, lest I be overcome.”®? Flight 
must be understood in this sense, that not only do we diligently avoid 
occasions of sin, but especially that in struggles of this kind we lift our 
minds and hearts to God, intent above all on Him to Whom we have vowed 
our virginity. “Look upon the beauty of your Lover,”®? St. Augustine tells us. 

Flight and alert vigilance, by which we carefully avoid the occasions 
of sin, have always been considered by holy men and women as the most 
effective method of combat in this matter. Today, however, it does not 
seem that everybody holds the same opinion. 

Some indeed claim that all Christians, and the clergy in particular, 
should not be “separated from the world” as in the past, but should be 
“close to the world”; therefore they should “take the risk” and put their 
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chastity to the test in order to show whether or not they have the strength 
to resist; therefore, they say, let young clerics see everything so that they 
may accustom themselves to gaze at everything with equanimity, and thus 
render themselves immune to all temptations. For this reason they readily 
grant young clerics the liberty to turn their eyes in any direction without 
the slightest concern for modesty; they may attend motion pictures, even 
those forbidden by ecclesiastical censorship; they may peruse even obscene 
periodicals; they may read novels which are listed in the Index of for- 
bidden books or prohibited by the natural law. All this they allow because 
today the multitudes are fed by this kind of amusement and publication 
and because those who are minded to help them should understand their 
way of thinking and feeling. 

But it is easily seen that this method of educating and training the 
clergy to acquire the sanctity proper to their calling is wrong and harmful. 
For “he that loveth danger shall perish in it.”®* Most appropriate in this 
connection is the admonition of Augustine: “Do not say that you have a 
chaste mind if your eyes are unchaste, because an unchaste eye betrays 
an unchaste heart.”®® 

No doubt this pernicious method is based upon serious confusion of 
thought. Indeed Christ Our Lord asserted of His Apostles: “I have sent 
them into the world”®*; yet previously He had said of them, “They are 
not of the world, as I also am not of the world,”®? and He had prayed to 
His Heavenly Father in these words: “I pray not that thou shouldst take 
them out of the world, but that thou shouldst keep them from evil.”®% Moti- 
vated by the same principles, and in order to protect priests from tempta- 
tions to evil to which all those are ordinarily subject who are in intimate 
contact with the world, the Church has promulgated appropriate and wise 
laws,®® whose purpose is to safeguard sacerdotal sanctity from the cares 
and pleasures of the laity. 


Proper TRAINING OF CLERGY 


All the more reason why the young clergy, because they are to be trained 
in the spiritual life, in sacerdotal and religious perfection, must be separated 
from the tumult of the world before entering the lists of combat; for long 
years they must remain in a seminary or scholasticate where they receive 
a sound and careful education which provides them with a gradual approach 
to and a prudent knowledge of those problems which our times have brought 
to the fore, in accordance with the norms which We established in the 
Apostolic Exhortation Menti Nostrae.1° What gardener would expose young 
plants, choice indeed but weak, to violent storms in order that they might 
give proof of the strength which they have not yet acquired? Seminarians 
and scholastics are surely to be considered like young and weak plants 
who must still be protected and gradually trained to resist and to fight. 

The educators of the young clergy would render a more valuable and 
useful service, if they would inculcate in youthful minds the precepts of 
Christian modesty, which is so important for the preservation of perfect 
chastity and which is truly called the prudence of chastity. For modesty 
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foresees threatening danger, forbids us to expose ourselves to risks, demands 
the avoidance of those occasions which the imprudent do not shun. It does 
not like impure or loose talk; it shrinks from the slightest immodesty; 
it carefully avoids suspect familiarity with persons of the other sex, since it 
brings the soul to show due reverence to the body, as being a member of 
Christ? and the temple of the Holy Spirit.1°? He who possesses the treasure 
of Christian modesty abominates every sin of impurity and instantly flees 
whenever he is tempted by its seductions. 

Modesty will moreover suggest and provide suitable words for parents 
and educators by which the youthful conscience will be formed in matters 
of chastity. “Wherefore,” as We said in a recent address, “this modesty is 
not to be so understood as to be equivalent to a perpetual silence on this 
subject, nor as allowing no place for sober and cautious discussion about 
these matters in imparting moral instruction.”!°? In modern times, how- 
ever, there are some teachers and educators who too frequently think it 
their duty to initiate innocent boys and girls into the secrets of human 
generation in such a way as to offend their sense of shame. But in this 
matter a just temperance and moderation must be used, as Christian modesty 
demands. 

This modesty is nourished by the fear of God, that filial fear which is 
founded on the virtue of profound Christian humility, and which creates 
in us utter abhorrence for the slightest sin, as Our predecessor, St. Clement 
I, stated in these words: “He who is chaste in flesh should not be proud, 
for he should know that he owes the gift of continence to another.”!°* How 
important Christian humility is for the protection of virginity, no one per- 
haps has taught more clearly than Augustine. “Because perpetual con- 
tinence, and virginity above all, is a great good in the saints of God, extreme 
vigilance must be exercised lest it be corrupted by pride. . . . The more 
clearly I see the greatness of this gift, the more truly do I fear lest it be 
plundered by thieving pride. No one therefore protects virginity but God 
Himself Who bestowed it: and “God is charity.”?°> The guardian therefore 
of virginity is charity; the habitat of this guardian is humility.”1°° 


PRAYER AND SACRAMENTS 


Moreover there is another argument worthy of attentive consideration: 
to preserve chastity unstained neither vigilance nor modesty suffices. Those 
helps must also be used which entirely surpass the powers of nature, namely, 
prayer to God, the sacraments of Penance and Holy Eucharist, a fervent 
devotion to the most holy Mother of God. 

Never should it be forgotten that perfect chastity is a great gift of God. 
For this reason Jerome wrote these succinct words: “It is given to those?’ 
who have asked for it, who have desired it, who have worked to receive it. 
For it will be given to everyone who asks, the seeker will find, to the im- 
portunate it will be opened.”2°* Ambrose adds that the constant fidelity 
of virgins to their Divine Spouse depends upon prayer.!°® With that fervent 
piety for which he was noted St. Alphonsus Liguori taught that there is no 
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help more necessary and certain for conquering temptations against the 
beautiful virtue of chastity than instant recourse to God in prayer.!2* 

To prayer must be added frequent and fervent use of the sacrament of 
Penance, which, as a spiritual medicine, purifies and heals us; likewise it 
is necessary to receive the Eucharist, which, as Our predecessor of happy 
memory, Leo XIII, asserted, is the best remedy against lust.141 The more 
pure and chaste is a soul, the more it hungers for this bread, from which 
it derives strength to resist all temptations to sins of impurity, and by 
which it is more intimately united with the Divine Spouse: “He who eats 
my flesh and drinks my blood, abides in me and I in him.”22 


DEvVoTION To Mary 


The eminent way to protect and nourish an unsullied and perfect chas- 
tity, as proven by experience time and again throughout the course of cen- 
turies, is solid and fervent devotion to the Virgin Mother of God. In a 
certain way all other helps are contained in this devotion; there is no doubt 
that whoever is sincerely and earnestly animated by this devotion is salu- 
tarily inspired to constant vigilance, to continual prayer, to receive the 
sacraments of Penance and the Holy Eucharist. Therefore in a paternal 
way We exhort all priests, all religious men and women, to entrust them- 
selves to the special protection of the holy Mother of God, Who is the Vir- 
gin of virgins and the “teacher of virginity,” as Ambrose says,!"* and the 
most powerful Mother of those in particular who have vowed and conse- 
crated themselves to the service of God. 

That virginity owes its origin to Mary is the testimony of Athanasius,11* 
and Augustine clearly teaches that “The dignity of virginity began with 
the Mother of the Lord.”?!° Pursuing the ideas of Athanasius,!“* Ambrose 
holds up the life of the Virgin Mary as the model of virgins. “Imitate her, 
my daughters. . . .!117 Let Mary’s life be for you like the portrayal of 
virginity, for from her, as though from a mirror, is reflected the beauty 
of chastity and the ideal of virtue. See in her the pattern of your life, for 
in her, as though in a model, manifest teachings of goodness show what 
you should correct, what you should copy and what preserve. . . . She is 
the image of virginity. For such was Mary that her life alone suffices for 
the instruction of all . . .”228 

Therefore, let holy Mary guide your way of life.12® “Her grace was so 
great that it not only preserved in her the grace of virginity, but bestowed 
the grace of chastity on those upon whom she gazed.”!2° How true is the 
saying of Ambrose, “Oh, the richness of the virginity of Mary!”!22 Because 
of this richness it will be very useful for religious men and women and 
for priests of our day to contemplate the virginity of Mary, in order that 
they may more faithfully and perfectly practise the chastity of their calling. 

But it is not enough, beloved sons and daughters, to meditate on the 
virtues of the Blessed Virgin Mary: with absolute confidence fly to her 
and obey the counsel of St. Bernard: “Let us seek grace and seek it through 
Mary.”2*2 In a special way entrust to her during the Marian Year the care 
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of your spiritual life and perfection, imitating the example of Jerome, who 
asserted: “My virginity is dedicated in Mary and to Christ.”’+23 

In the midst of the grave difficulties with which the Church must con- 
tend today, the heart of the Supreme Pastor is greatly comforted, Venerable 
Brothers, when We see that virginity, which is flourishing throughout the 
world, is held in great honor and repute in the present as it was in past 
centuries, even though, as We have said, it is being attacked by errors 
which, We trust, will soon be dispelled and pass away. 

Nevertheless We do not deny that this Our joy is overshadowed by a 
certain sorrow since We learn that in not a few countries the number of 
vocations to the priesthood and to the religious life is constantly decreas- 
ing. We have already given the principal reasons which account for this 
fact and there is no reason why We should return to them now. Rather 
do We trust that those educators of youth who have succumbed to errors 
in this matter will repudiate them as soon as they are detected, and will 
consequently seriously resolve both to correct them and to do what they 
can to provide every help for the youth entrusted to their care who feel 
themselves called by divine grace to aspire to the priesthood or to embrace 
the religious life, in order that they may be able to reach so noble a goal. 
May God grant that new and larger ranks of priests, religious men and 
women, equal in number and virtue to the current necessities of the Church, 
may soon go forth to cultivate the vineyard of the Lord. 


ATTITUDE OF FATHERS AND MOTHERS 


Moreover, as the obligation of Our Apostolic Office demands, We urge 
fathers and mothers willingly to offer to the service of God those of their 
children who are called to it. But if this be a source of trouble, sorrow 
or regret, let them seriously meditate upon the admonition which Ambrose 
gave to the mothers of Milan. “The majority of the young women whom I 
knew wanted to be virgins [but] were forbidden to leave by their mothers. 

. If your daughters want to love a man, the laws allow them to choose 
whom they will. But those who have a right to choose a man, have no right 
to choose God?”’124 

Let parents consider what a great honor it is to see their son elevated 
to the priesthood, or their daughter consecrate her virginity to her Divine 
Spouse. In regard to consecrated virgins, the Bishop of Milan writes: “You 
have heard, parents, that a virgin is a gift of God, the oblation of parents, 
the priesthood of chastity. The virgin is a mother’s victim, by whose daily 
sacrifice divine anger is appeased.”225 

Before We come to the end of this Encyclical Letter, We wish, Venerable 
Brothers, to turn Our mind and heart in a special manner to those men and 
women who, vowed to the service of God, are suffering bitter and terrible 
persecutions in not a few countries. Let them imitate the example of the 
consecrated virgins of the early Church, who with courageous and in- 
domitable hearts suffered martyrdom for the sake of their virginity.1?® 

May all who have vowed to serve Christ persevere bravely “even to 
death.”?27 May they realize that their pains. sufferings and prayers are of 
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great value in the sight of God for the restoration of His Kingdom in their 
countries and in the universal Church; may they be most certain that those 
“who follow the Lamb whither he goeth’}*8 will sing forever a “new can- 
ticle,”1® which no one else can sing. 

Our paternal heart is filled with compassion for priests, religious men 
and women, who are bravely professing their faith even to the extent of 
martyrdom; and not only for them, but for all those who in every part of the 
world are totally dedicated and consecrated to the divine service. We 
implore God with suppliant prayer to sustain, strengthen and console them. 
We earnestly invite each and every one of you, Venerable Brothers, and 
your faithful to pray with Us and to implore for all these souls the consola- 
tions, gifts and graces which they need from God. 

Let the Apostolic Blessing, which with loving heart We impart to you, 
Venerable Brothers, to all priests and consecrated virgins, to those especially 
“who suffer persecution for justice’s sake”!*° and to all your faithful, be a 
pledge of heavenly grace and a testimony of Our paternal benevolence. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, March 25, Feast of the Annunciation 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 1954, in the sixteenth year of Our Pontificate. 


PIUS PP. XII 
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